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The Ant Boy. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
W. L. Haisley, Ind. 

Few of us have ever had the pleasure 
of meeting up with a born naturalist in 
his native element much less visiting with 
one of them on an interesting tour of 
study. It was my privilege to meet one 
of these—a boy naturalist—and I caught 
him red handed so to speak, while he was 
dead to the world in his own favorite 
study. He was a mere boy, as typical 
a country lad in dress as you will meet 
with in the travels of a lifetime. 

That morning upon which I first formed 
his acquaintance, I found him stretched 
full length beside an enormous ant-hill, 
deeply absorbed in watching its many 
hundreds of little black workers. It was 
a glorious morning in June and nature 
was at her best. 

The ant boy was clad in an old blue 
faded shirt and a pair of ancient overalls 
that frayed away into a mass of tatters 
at the knees. A battered straw hat com- 
pleted his wearing apparel and this was 
jammed far down over a mat of hair that 
almost hid his face. This was my natu- 
ralist, the self appointed ‘‘nature boy” 
of the countryside. His mania was bugs 
and ants as [ learned from a neighbor. 
‘An’ he kin allus show you somethin’ 
interestin’ about ’em too,” volunteered 
this same individual with a show of pride 
in his fellow countryman. 
this evidence it was not hard to determine 
the identity of the barefoot boy who lay 
sprawled by an ant-hill across my path. 

es, this was unmistakably the ant boy 
of whom I had heard. 

“Good morning, son,”’ I called by way 
of salutation. ‘‘Fine morning, isn’t it?”’ 

The ‘head under the straw hat raised 
itself just a trifle and his eyes met mine 
fearlessly from beneath the tattered brim. 

“Good mornin’,”’ he called as he shyly 
assumed a sitting posture. 

‘What have you so interesting there?” 
I asked, stepping up to his side. 

“Oh, I was just watchin’ the ants a 
little bit,’’ he acknowledged as if making 
aconfession. ‘I like to watch ’em some- 
times, ‘specially on such mornin’s as 
this,’”’ and he glanced wistfully at his 
subjects. 

It was indeed an ideal morning for ant- 
dom. A warm rain of the night before 
had left everything fresh and beautiful. 
Hundreds of the little black insects were 
hurrying hither and thither over the 
sides of the hill and many more were run- 
ning off into the jungles of weeds and 
grass that surrounded them. 

“‘Now what are all those ants supposed 
to be doing?”’ I asked by way of breaking 
the ice to further conversation. My 
newly made acquaintance was eying me 
from head to foot in a silence that was 
expressive to say the least. Plainly I 
must turn his attention to his former 
subjects if I was to gain anything from 
this interview. Mere ants were- not 
proving very interesting as yet of them- 
selves. 

At my query, however, he again turned 
his attention to the insects and proceeded 
to outline some of their various means 
of industry. And as seen through the 
eyes of this youthful naturalist, nature 
took on a new meaning. 

‘Have you ever heard about the ant 
cows?” he asked with a shy smile. 

Yes, I had read about them so we had 
this much in common. 

Well, just come with him a minute, and 
he led the way to a clump of wild roses 
nearby that were just beginning to bloom. 

Upon close examination we found a 
multitude of the black ants running up 
and down the thorny stalks that were 
identical in every way to the ants in the 
hill. Up underneath the new forming 
leaves he showed me a host of little plant 
lice about which the ants were hovering. 
So these were the ant cattle of which I had 


read. 

‘‘Now if we had to climb around through 
the tops of a tall clump of trees every 
morning to milk three or four hundred 
cows I’m afraid the price of butter would 
be even higher than it is,’’ I remarked 
casually. That would only be a just 
comparison of ourselves to the small 
ants who were climbing the plants a 
thousand times higher than themselves 
to do their milking. 

At this remark my new acquaintance 
smiled. Plainly we were getting better 
acquainted every minute. 

“Did you ever read about ants carryin’ 
on war and takin’ slaves?” he queried after 
&@ moment. 

Yes I had read about that too. 

“Then just wait a minute, I’\l show 
you the ant army,” and he moved over 
toward the ant hill. Bending low for a 
moment he closely scrutinized the multi- 
tude about the mound, then began to 
crawl away in the opposite direction on 
his hands and knees. Over clumps of 
grass and around stumps he went closely 

ing a column of ants that seemed 
to have separated themselves from the 
multitude and formed a definite purpose 
of going somewhere. After going a dis- 
tance of perhaps twenty feet he suddenly 


Armed with (9 


paused and gazed intently at a small 
mound which I soon perceived to be an- 
other ant hill. I had been secretly amus- 
ed at his queer antics as he gyrated across 
the open and was now silently watching 
him as he gazed down at the mystery. 

“Come on, here they are,” he called 
jubilantly, glancing in my direction. 

“Come on quick—they’re just getting 
ready to fight.” 

Things were really getting interesting. 
It must have been with something of the 
spirit of an ancient gladiatorial spectator 
that I hurried over to the second hill of 
ants. Having heard of the well-planned 
battles of these insects; I was determined 
not to miss any part of the strange con- 
test. 

The first thing I noticed was the great 
number of black ants swarming about the 
base of the hill. Looking closer about 
the top and main entrances we observed 
thick rings of the black warriors circlin 
about the openings from which coaendet 
the heads and open nippers of the defend- 
ants. The assailants were all of a glisten- 
ing black while the defendants were 
on al larger and of. a reddish brown 
color. 


the eggs and pupae were taken away to 
be reared into slaves of the conquerors. 

But time was pressing aad I must hurry 
on, being destined never to see the out- 
come of the battle. So making some 
hasty excuses I hastily departed down 
the woodland path after many warm 
invitations to return next day and see 
the large den of “trailer ants’? he had 
discovered in a rotten log not far away, 
along with a host of birds’ nests, ‘‘yaller 
jackets’ ’’ nests, hornets’ nests, and such 
a variety of nests as I had never heard of 
before. 

But T have not been back to that coun- 
try place in twenty years. Perhaps the 
ant hor has gone forth and made a name 
for himself in the realms of science—I 
have never heard. And agair ke may be 
only the ant boy grown older but still 
an odity of the countryside. Yet I often 
have visions of him in my minds eye as 
the efficient professor of this subject in 
some university. ie 

Perhaps I shall some day be privileged 
to journey back to the place, renew that 
long broken friendship ard learn how 
that strange battle of the insects came 
out. 
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The circling continued for some mo- 
ments when suddenly as from a pre- 
arranged signal the innermost blacks 
em in upon the mass of protruding 
heads and the battle was on in earnest. 
But these first comers were merely so 
much sacrificial matter. Most of them 
were immediately seized and drawn down 
into the subterranean pasages of the reds 
to be destroyed at leisure. We wondered 
if they would not even be eaten by the 
imprisoned forces. But woe to the un- 
lucky red who was torn from his place 
among his fellows. He was quickly seized 
by some half dozen blacks and, still fight- 
ing valiantly, torn limb from limb by 
their bloodthirsty nippers. But should 
he fasten his forceps upon any part of a 
black, in the struggle, his dismembered 
head remained fixed long after his body 
was torn away. 

We found a great number of the bodies 
lying about, some of which were being 
carried away to secret hiding places by 
the black attendants. The contest had 
been going on for some three days so my 
young friend informed me. A continued 
siege was to be kept up and steadily main- 
tained by a steady line of reinforcements 
from the rear until the besieged either 
starved out or the guards at the entrance 
could be broken through. Then a general 
rush of the place was in order. The older 
ants were always destroyed and only 


NATURE’S MYSTERIES. 


Things That No One Knows, or Ever 
Can Know. 

The most striking thing about a really 
learned man is not the extent of his know- 
ledge, but the extent of his admitted 
ignorance. The wiser a person is the 
greater the number of things he doesn’t 
know, says Chicago News. The more 
universally cocksure and well informed 
one seems the more likely it is that he is 
a humbug. 

How little has science made inroad upon 
that stupendous and limitless nescience 
that surrounds it, as the stellar universe 
enfolds the tiny earth! 

Sir Oliver Lodge, the other day, at the 
meeting of the British association, spoke 
of the ye gee | of sex determination. 
Spite of all claims, we know little more 
today than did the cave men why one 
child is born a boy and another a girl, 
and why the world ratio keeps about the 
same. 

Sir Oliver also expressed his wonder 
that some plants bore both male and 
female flowers. He said the same sap 
comes into the stem, but just at that 
junction where differently sexed flowers 
ranched away from each other there 
must be some profound change in the sap. 

“I don’t know what it is, and micro- 
scopes tell me nothing about it,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘Perhaps if physiologists could 


find out just what happens in that: littl 
plant joint they would get some clew tp 
the reason why some human beings ayy 
born boys and others girls.’’ 

He might have pushed further his poing 
of wonder. How comes it that t}. @ 
juices make here a white flower and ther 
a red? How is a huge oak all foliled ing 
little acorn? 

How can Nature make the peach, ful] 
of juice and cased so closely in the ‘hinnegt 
of fuzzy skin that never leaks? 

How does blood food here creat a hard 
finger nail, there a hair and there a stony 
tooth? 

What is electricity? We know some. 
thing of how it acts. But what is jt? 
We know little more of it than dogg 


savage. 

What is life? What is the secret forge 
that transforms in a trice a living 
that eats his environment into a dead 
whose environment eats him? 

What is love? Why does this woman 
thrill you and that one leave you cold g 
— you? 

hat is conscience, that world’s police. 
man that urges us on to what we think 
right and affrights us at what we think 
wrong? . 

What is truth? What is personality? 
What is being? 

And these questions are not remote, 
academic questions, but such things ag 
Huxley called “lunar politics,” but they 
touch the very nearest and dearest regions 
of every man’s life. 

We are but dust motes in the sunbeam 
of the infinite. We cling like oysters to 
our little point in the bed of the vast 
ocean of mystery. 

————0O-""— 
Spraying. 

The modern orchard has become a sort 
of a July fair, and every member of every 
family out and busy. There is no way 
to secure salable fruit except by spraying, 
Nebraska Experimental Station’s bullet 
119, gives the followiag rules for success 
fulspraying: 

In ordinary years, it will be necessary 
to spray four or five times during late 
spring and summer with one or another 
of these spray materials. The kinds of 
spray used and the times of applying 
them may be summarized as follows: 

1. After the cluster buds of the apples 
open but before the individual flower buds 
expand—using Bordeaux mixture or lime- 
sulphur. No poison. 

2. Just after the petals have fallen but 
before the calyx cups have closed—using 
either Bordeaux or lime-suplhur, plus 
the insect poison. 

3. Three weeks after the petals have 
fallen—using the same materials for the 
second spraying. 

Seven weeks after the third spray- 
ing—using the insecticide alone. 

The first spraying is chiefly for apple 
scab and of course for this Bordeaux or 
lime-sulphur alone is sufficient. If the 
canker-worm should be =o on the 
foliage of the trees at the time of the first 
spraying: which does occasionally happen, 
the poison should be added to the fungi- 
cide. The first spraying is given just as 
the leaves are ginning to develop. 
Because of the open condition of the trees 
at this time, the sprayer can thorowaay 
coat the twigs and expanding leaves wi 
spray, which should be done. 

The second spraying, given when the 
petals have fallen, is the most important 
of all applications. It is always the most 
important spraying for the codling = 
and in a good many years it is the chie 
one for apple scab. ‘This second applica 
tion shonld. also be the heaviest one given. 
As the trees have a mass of foliage that 
must be thoroughly covered, we shall 
find the spray drippingfrom the trees after 
the job is completed. Under no 
conditions the first flowers will be the 
ones to set fruit. For that reason te 
second spraying may have to be givel 
before the petals have fallen from the late 
blossoms in order to fill the closing calyt 
cups with the poison. However, @ 100 
early spraying is undesirable, as it would 
kill many trees which are pollinating the 
blossoms. The reason for thoroughly 
filling the calyx cups is that a 
number of the codling moth larvae 
enter the apple through the calyx. In 
careful tests it has been found that fully 
75 to 80 per cent. of the larvae enter 2 
that manner. 

—— oO" 
Cage the Cats. ; 

C. A. Green:—The destruction of birds 
by cats is receiving National attentiol 

ats are absolutely necessary to 
down rats and mice, but eat birds as 
especially young birds just from the nest 
For several years we have impr 
our two cats in an old corn-crib, from 
May 15th to July 15th. It works vey 
wal. Probably some wire cage larg 
enough for cats would sell well—A 
Friend of the Birds. 


A bell on the cat’s collar will prevett 
their catching birds. It is better for the 
cats than confinement. The bird 
the bell and gets away, 
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An Increase 


At a recent meeting of the orchardists 
of Somerset County, Maine, it was found 
that within a radius of ten miles of the 
shire town there were more apple trees 
than in any other territory of the same 
size in Maine. But this was not all. 
It was also found that there has been 
within the past five years in this county a 
bigger increase in new orchards than in 
sy five years in many years. Many 
farms have been bought by outside parties 
and new orchards set out upon them. In 
oe instance a farm that was not bringing 
any income was purchased by a city man 
and about 1,500 trees were set out and the 
orchard now is considered one of the best 
in Maine. An insurance man bought 30 
acres of land that was cutting a very small 
crop of hay and he set the entire piece to 
an orchard and he now considers that 
though the orchard has not come into 
hearing yet it is worth $12,000. 

This is not all: The farmers are caring 
for their orchards more than ever before 
and one can seldom find a farmer with an 
orchard that does not now cultivate be- 
tween the trees each year. There are 
three orchardists that live within a half 
nile of each other who havé 2,500 trees, 
and these farmers each year have a clover 
crop, potato crop, or some other crop 
between the trees and though these farm- 
ets have not always done this they now 
declare that this method has brought 
eat far better results in the yield of 
Tuit. 

AN ORCHARD MAKING OLD AGE 
PLEASANT. 


Alaska gold fields could have nothing 
oma good orchard is the idea of W. C. 
Robinson of Maine, who has bought an 
orchard of about 1,000 trees in New Port- 


lind, about ten miles from the nearest | 


tilroad. 

Mr. Robinson is only a little past middle 
age but he has spent all his life as a rail- 
toad civil engineer and was one of the men 
to help build the Canadian Pacific R. R. 
aross the continent. He also helped 
build the Copper River Railroad in Alas- 
ka, the farthest railroad north. This 
life had its charms and in the work Mr. 
Robinson saw much of the country. He 
saw the Alaska gold fields. He saw the 
wonderful resources of the country. 

He married a Maine girl and it had al- 
ways been the desire 0; both to some day 
have an orchard where they might spend 
apart of the summer and fall of their lives 
m this life believing that not only was 
there wealth but happiness in the fruits 
thereof 
_ Mrs. Robinson had some desire to live 
her native county in Maine and while 
the was home when her husband was in 
Alaska, she took it upon herself to look 
around for an orchard in Somerset County. 
She learned that a farmer up in the New 
Vineyard hills had a farm for sale on ac- 
fount of his ill health. She and her 
aghter rode to it and she found that it 
Would be just what she would like to have. 
She found out the price of the farm and 
Na few months when her husband came 
ome, the first Sunday afternoon she told 
im she was going to-take him to one of 
the prettiest places he had ever been. 
their team they rode over the hills 
and along the Carrabassett River, follow- 
ig along what is supposed to be part of 
the trail of Benedict Arnold, and they 
finally came to a farm back from the road. 

ley rode to it and surrounding the farm 
buildings was an orchard about twenty- 
ve years old. Mr. Robinson had not 
Sid much, but appeared to be taking in 

¢ beautiful scenery and when he saw 
€ orchard he said there is what I have 
Nn looking for for many years. It was 
oily a short time later that the deed was 
e€and Mr. and Mrs. Robinson became 
the owners of the farm. 
ey have built a bungalow in the 
chard and they now spend their sum- 
mers and falls there. 


of Orchards 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by John E. Taylor. 


The first year the fruit from the orchard 
paid for the orchard and farm, according 
to Mrs. Robinson and also paid 1814% 
on the money invested. They have 
grafted the old trees to Baldwins and Mc- 
Intosh and have started to grow cherries 
and pears. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robinson are looking to 
the happiest times of their lives in caring 
and gathering the fruits of this orchard. 

REVIVING AN ABANDONED FARM WITH 
AN ORCHARD. 


Experience talks in farming as in any- 
thing else. An Oxford County farmer 
wished to branch out somewhat in his 
farming operations. He purchased an 
abandoned farm of 136 acres for $650. 
This is what is known as a hill farm, and 
apple seedlings grow almost spontaneous- 
ly. At the time of purchase there was a 
thick growth of natural apple seedlings 
over the abandoned field. Some of these 
had been top-worked, and that year 
yielded 20 barrels of fruit. Thesame year 
the owner set 300 young trees and began 
grafting the other seedlings. Such wood 
and timber as there was on the place was 
sold on the stump at $4.00 per thousand, 
instead of spending time and labor in 
clearing. 


During the first three years the young © 


orchard was cultivated and planted to 
corn, the old trees being in pasture. Since 
then the whole orchard has been in pas- 


man states he was looking up a represen- 
tative of a good house in Liverpool. He 
told him the ins and outs of the business 
of shipping and said to the fruit grower, 
if he concluded to ship, his house would 


be pleased to handle hisfruit. This man 
shipped his apples, however, to Portland 
made $175 over and above what he would 
have received had he sold to a buyer or 
speculator. The next year he lost all he 
had raised the year previous, but nothing 
daunted his courage and he has kept on 
shipping nearly every year since with very 
satisfactory results. 

He and his neighbors have joined and 


formed a sort of combination or co-opera- ~ 


tive association whereby they are in honor 
bound to stand by each other and give 
the cold shoulder to the apple speculator. 
Apple buyers or middlemen are all right 
rt frequently a necessity, but where 
it can be done it is best to eliminate them 
frgen the game. é 
; Moving settled the question of commis- 
on house you desire to patronize, begin 
to pack your apples and do it honestly 
according to law. Itis very simple. Put 
no wormy fruit into a number 1 barrel, 
no matter how large the apple, nor one 
off color. They must go into a number 
2 barrel; the better your number 1’s 
are the better your number 2’s will be. 
The small wormy apple is no good, and a 
large one with two or more wormholes 
must be thrown out. ‘ 
The association that was formed among 
the Maine farmers consists of each man 
packing his own apples, stenciling the 
name of the variety, the name of his farm, 








Photograph showing part of the orchard of G. dom. abe at Lake Wesserunsett, Maine. 
thrifty orchard and the trees growing so attractively 








Notice the 


y by the roadside. The barn interests our editor 


also, as you never see such a large and expensive barn as this on a poor or unproductive farm. 


ture, but there is an annual application 
of 8 to 15 pounds per tree of a fertilizer 
made up of 200 pounds nitrate of soda; 
600 pounds muriate of potash; 600 pounds 
ground bone. 

, As indicating the earliness of fruiting, 
one of the top-grafting trees, the third 
year from grafting, produced three barrels 
of Baldwins and the fifth year five bar- 
rels. The tenth year there were sold from 
the place 275 barrels of Baldwins from 
top-worked trees, of which there were 
about 300. 

At the time of his purchase, this gen- 
tleman in question was in debt $1,500. 
In 20 years he had raised a sturdy fam- 
ily; paid every debt, and about $1,000 in 
doctor’s bills; built a stable, a storage 
house, and repaired other buildings; and 
has a snug bank account, substantially 
increased by the past year’s returns. Best 
of all, his boy is an enthusiastic helper 
and will follow in his father’s footsteps. 

THE QUESTION OF MARKETING THE 

- FRUIT. 


It.is a good idea to know how to raise 
frit but one of the most important things 
in connection with it is how to market it. 
First select your firm, whether in the 
home or in a foreign market and when you 
are satisfied with results stick to that 
house like a burr. This is the advice of 
one of the best known fruit growers in 
Maine. Heclaims there is nothing gained 
by jumping from one firm to another. It 
takes time to establish a good reputation 
for packing and marketing apples or any 
other fruit. It can’t be done in a minute 
nor in one year. Several years ago this 


and his own name plainly on the face end 
of the barrel. 
Doe ie Liat ex 
Some Orchard Hints. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Arthur C. Melvin. 

Save carefully all the wood ashes. 
Some families dump them where they 
never do a bit of rood. They are excellent 
for the rose bushes when worked into 
the beds. 

Keep the orchard clean as a house floor. 
Do not leave rubbish and tools laying 
around. It does not show good business 
principles. 

When pruning do not make any unnec- 
essary cuts. In other words have a good 
reason for every bit of wood removed. 
Study the tree before beginning. 

Young orchards should make good 
vigorous progress the first few years. 
Any tree that is starved and held back 
— never be up to a satisfactory stand- 
ard. 

Just two words, ‘‘Orchard Perfection’’ 
make a first-rate motto for the fruit 
grower. Keep it in mind, dream about 
it, push ahead. In every case the results 
will be worth many timés the effort. 

The profits of fruit raising is not theory 
but facts. Most any variety of fruit can 
be made to pay, if the owner knows his 
business and will attend to it faithfully. 
Important. - : 

When planting a tree see that the hole 
is large enough to permit the roots to 
spread out naturally. Trees with crowded 
roots never do well. Future success 
depends upon a proper beginning. 





A treeless farm is all right for raising 
crops, but much beauty is lost. There 
ought to be a few good shade trees near 
every house. No variety can beat the 
maple. 

Fruit trees should be an asset of every 
home. No yard is too small to have 
something growing, even if it is but one 
tree. There is genuine pleasure in grow- 
ing fruit even on this small scale. 

When a man starts out to buy a farm 
he asks about the fruit trees. He is per- 
fectly right in doing so. Every farm 
is worth much more if there is at least 
enough for the home supply. 

A hand spray pump is a necessity on 
every farm; useful for watering plants, 
washing wagons and windows, and white- 
washing the poultry houses. In case of 
a fire breaking out it might save the 
building. One will throw a good stream 
quite a few feet. ber 

If a lot of men had started a good or- 
chard withthemoney lost in get-rich-quick 
schemes, how much better off they would 
be to-day. Think this over and when 
another smooth-tongued agent begins to 
talk mines and oil wells invite him to 
leave at once. 

There is but one safe way to harvest 
fruit—pick it by hand. Shaking from the 
trees to be picked up later means heavy 
loss from bruised fruit. In fact a really 
first-class article cannot be obtained in 
this way. 

No bigger mistake can he made than to 
buy uncertain stock. Buy from some- 
body who has been in business long 
enough to stand back of his word and 
who is honest enough to give what he 
says he is giving. 

The apple is the king of fruits, espe- 
cially in northern climates, and people 
are eating more every year. Foreign 
countries are calling more and more for 
the American product, which is a gentle 
hint to the farmers and fruit growers. 
With many of us apples are so common 
that we fail to fully appreciate them. 

Those who are planning to start an 
orchard are warned against too much 
haste. The land should have been under 
cultivation for at least two years. The 
soil should be deeply plowed and put in 
the best possible condition for the roots 
to penetrate a good depth. Shallow 
rooted trees are short lived and easily 
affected by dry weather. 

A Pound of Honey. 

When you eat a spoonful of honey you 
have very little notion as to the amount 
of work and travel necessary to produce 
it. To make a pound of clover honey, 
bees must deprive sixty-two thousand 
clover blossoms of their nectar, and to 
do this requires about two million and a 
half visits to the blossoms by the bees. 

In other words, one bee, to collect 
enough nectar to make one pound of honey, 
must go from hive to flower and back 
again about two million and a half times. 
Then, when you think how far these bees 
sometimes fly in search of these clover 
fields, oftener than not one or two miles 
distant from the hive, you will begin to 
get a small idea of the number of miles 
one of the industrious little creatures 
must travel in order that you may have 
the pound of honey that gives them so 
much trouble. 

It may also help you to understand why 
the bee is nada enough to sting if 
you get in its way. When one has to 
work so hard to accomplish so little, it is 
quite irritating to be interfered with.— 
¥. H. Sweet. 

————— OOOO" 

Nathaniel Hawthorne in his ‘English 
Note Book” said that there is no place 
on earth where a stranger may find him- 
self so utterly companionless and desolate 
as in London. And this is ‘true. Even 
in the country ‘‘far from the maddening 
crowd,”’ we never are quite alone. When 
no human being’is near, there are around 
us the birds, the trees, the flowers. In 
the midst of nature we feel ourselves in 
unison ‘vith the world-soul—we know that 
we are not isolated from the rest of crea- 
tion. 
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How Seeds Are Protected. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John Y. Beaty, Calif. 

One morning in June an active little 
squirrel ventured out.of his home in a 
hollow tree in search of food. Now it 
happened that this hollow tree was a 
walnut tree and so the little squirrel 
thought that he was very lucky, for just 
a little way off on one of the big branches 
he saw three or four round objects which 
he knew from what his mother had told 
him were nuts. Little squirrels, you 
know, like nuts almost as well as little 
boys like ice cream, and so this vigorous 
little youngster made his way quickly 
to the big green nut. 

This little squirrel had no experience 
for this was the first time he had gone on 
a foraging expedition. He didn’t see the 
meat of the nut on which his mother had 
fed him from the supply she had stored 
the autumn before and so he began vigor- 
ously to gnaw away the green outer coat- 
ing of the nut, hoping to find the delicious 
nut within. But he didn’t continue long 
for the juices in this og coating were 
very disagreeable to his taste. If you 
would like to know just how these juices 
tasted to the little squirrel, taste them 
yourself some day. You will not take 
more than one bite, I am sure. 

This one lesson was enough for the 
little squirrel and he scampered back to 
the hole in the tree and contented him- 
self with waiting until the nuts had fallen 
to the ground after the first frost. This 
green covering on walnuts is put there by 
naturefor thevery purpose whichit served 
in this case. If it were not for this bitter 
coating the squirrels would be likely 
to destroy all of the seeds of the tree before 
they are matured. 

But squirrels are not the only animals 
that like the nut meats. Many birds 
would be glad to eat them if they could 
get them, so nature has provided a second 
protection which is intended to prevent 
the birds from destroying the meats after 
they have fallen to the ground. The 
green skin shells off, but beneath this is 
a hard coating which we know as the shell 
and through which a bird cannot pick 
its way. Walnuts then have a double 
protection. Squirre!s can gnaw their way 
through the hard shell, but there are not 
so may squirrels as there are birds, and so 
a part of the seeds at least find their way 
into a crevice in the ground, sprout, and 
grow into new trees. 

Have you ever tried to pick chestnuts 
from the tree with your bare hands? If 
you have you will remember very dis- 
tinctly that the chestnuts have a pro- 
tection which is very effective. Several 
nuts are borne together in a burr, and this 
burr is protected all over its circum- 
ference with sharp spines. These spines 
protect against animals of all kinds. 

One day a hungry little robin found its 
way into a berry patch and feasted hap- 

ily on the berries of a large red rasp- 
dl bush. This happy little forager ate 
the seeds and all and flew away to his 
nest. Now it so happens that the seeds 
of the raspberry are very small and have 
a very hard coating, so the eating of the 
berries did not destroy the seeds. In 
fact the fruits of the raspberry are a bright 
eolor and are delicious for the very pur- 
pose of attracting birds and man to them. 
The seeds of the berries which this robin 
ate were not injured when he ate them 
nor were they injured while passing 
through his digestive organs, so 1t hap- 
pened that some of them were scattered 
some distance from the original bush and 
grew there into other bushes. The small 
size of the seeds and the hard coating 
surrounding them serve as efficient pro- 
tection against their destruction. 

There is a peculiar weed which grows 
in some sections that has a large head 
in which the seeds are borne. This head 
is provided with sharp hooks, a hook 
for each seed. This hook is bent down- 
ward to protect a small opening through 
which the seeds are discharged when they 
are ripe. This plant is known as.the 
“‘teasel,”’? and these heads with the shar 
hooks are used in combing out ree 
Now I wonder if you can imagine why 
these hooks are provided with spines and 
why it is that they point downward. If 
you were a bird you would think this quite 
a catastrophe because the seeds within 
are very attractive to the bird’s palat:.. 
The sharp hook which points downward, 
however, makes it impossible for the 
birds to get their bills into the holes to 
secure the weeds. When the seeds are 
ripe, they drop out of the holes into the 

rass where it is usually rather difficult 
or the birds to find them. These hooks 
are the protection for the teasel seeds. 

If you have ever been to California you 
may have seen trees which look very 
much like skeletons. The trees them- 


selves are symmetrical, but the limbs 
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are entirely encircled with leathery leaves 
which cepeet more like large spines than 
leaves. This tree is known as the mon- 
key puzzle tree, and it is so-called because 
of these facts: 

At the very top of this tree four or five 
large nuts are borne. The tree is able to 
protect these nuts until they are mature. 
The monkeys in the native home of this 
tree are fond of these nuts and would 
destroy every one they could find if they 
could get to them, but the tree has a 
standing army with drawn bayonets and 
it is almost impossible for a monkey to 
reach the top of a monkey puzzle tree 
because of the spines which are every- 
where. 

There are a great many other methods 
used by nature to protect the seeds of 
plants. If you will read this story over 
again carefully and then watch from now 
on all of the plants which you see, you 
will no doubt find many that have a pro- 
tection from birds, insects or animals, 
that enables them to mature their seeds 
and distribute them with little danger of 
their being destroyed. 
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poses twelve square feet of area, and as 
the cubes are reduced in size the greater 
the area exposed. Deep plowing also in- 
creases the amount of soil available for 
the roots. Vegetable matter is also better 
incorporated with the soil through tillage 
and in consequence the physical condition 
is improved. 

Probably one of the greatest things 
tillage does is to conserve moisture. Con- 
sider the land for a moment as a sponge. 
The larger the sponge, the more water it 
will hold; consequently, the deeper the 
soil, the greater its water-holding capac- 
ity. Now think of the soil as a bundle 
of tubes filled with water. This water 
will be sucked out of these tubes by the 
wind, through the heat of the sun, and 
pushed out by other agencies. If this 
can be prevented by tillage a great amount 
of necessary water will be 
plants. Whenever a boy goes fishing the 

etting of bait is a necessary preliminary. 

n the bait-getting expedition he does not 
seek the open fields in search of his worms, 
but goes to the barnyard and works 
around the manure pile and moves all 
the old cate and stones that may be 
handy. Sometimes he finds worms on 
top of the ground under the planks. 
Especially is this so if it is very moist, and 
it is always more moist under rocks and 
planks than it is on the open ground. 
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What Tillage Does for Fruit Growing. 


The early farmers knew no reasons for 
tillage. If they could have grown plants 
without it, they would have done so. 
We know now, however, that through 
tillage other things are done that render 
our land better able to support crops and 
make it more profitable, says Southern 
Ruralist. 

Speaking generally, there are four great 
things that tillage does: (1) It improves 
the chemical condition of the soil; (2) 
it improves the physical condition of the 
soil; (8) it saves moisture; (4) it kills 
weeds. 

_ The chemical condition of the soil is 
improved through the setting free of plant 
foods. It is a well-known fact that the 
action of water, air and other natural 
agencies work on the soil and rocks that 
make it up and tend to break them down 
into smaller particles and reduce them to 
their component parts. The soil contains 
substances that the plants can use for 
food provided they are so changed that 
they can go into solution. The finer the 
soil is divided the greater the surface ex- 
posed to the action of natural agencies 
and the deeper the plowing the latthor 
will these agencies extend into the soil. 
These same things help the decomposition 
of organic matter and the formation of 
nitrates from it. A man plowing twelve 
inches deep has twice the soil area for his 
plants to feed in as one going only six 
inches, and the freezing and thawing, the 
rains and sunshine will do twice as much 
work for the twelve-inch man as it will 
for the six-inch fellow. 

_ The physical condition of the land is 
improved by tillage through breaking 
down the particles of soil and exposing 
a greater area to the action of the roots. 
A twelve-inch cube exposes six square feet 
of area; the same cube cut into eight 
smaller ones of six-inch dimensions ex- 


Why is this so? Because the protection 
furnished to the soil by the plank pre- 
vents the evaporation of moisture from 
the surface of the ground. Therefore, if 
the fields were covered with planks the 
result would be the same. This method 
would be too expensive, both in time and 
material, consequently in its place a light 
soil mulch is used. This mulch is put 
on the land through a light surface tillage. 
ig erp will be checked as long as 
the little tubes that form the soil do not 
come together again. 





n | FOE R aA 
The Care of the Young Orchard. 


During this month the young trees 
that ies planted during last winter 
should have your best attention. A few 
hints on what to do at this time will not 
come amiss, says Orchard and Farm. 

When you planted your trees, we pre- 
sume that you pruned them. A great 
many people fail to do this. If you have 
neglected this work you can still do so. 
All long growths should be cut away; for 
instance, if you have planted prune trees, 
cut them back to 23 or 3 feet from the 
ground. Apricots should have all side 
branches cut close to the main stem, and 
the main leader of the tree cut back to 
23 or 3 feet from the ground. Almonds 
apples, pears and plums should be treated 
in the same way. Peach trees ought to 
be pruned a little differently. Leave two 
or three of the side shoots, but cut these 
back to within 2 inches from the main 
stem; the main stem to be cut back as in 
the other varieties, namely 2} to 3 feet 
from the ground. We hope that most 
planters have already done this work. 

Most of your trees will now be sending 
out many new shoots along the stems. 
These should be removed to 2} feet from 
the ground. When the growth is young 
and tender they can be removed easily 
with the hand. This will throw quite a 


ept for the ig 


lot of the strength of the tree into the top 
growth. | 
Watering the trees. On account 

having had less than our normal raj 
this season, young trees should have ong 
or two waterings during the SUMMer 
months. This can easily be done by mak. 
ing a sled and putting two 50-gallon by. 
rels on; give each tree two bucketfulg ¢ 
water. First of all, however, hoe away 
the soil from the trees, and make a bagin 
around the tree. As soon as the gojl x 
sufficiently dry, say a day or two afte. 
wards, hoe the soil back and be sure 
the crust of the soil is broken before hoe. 
ing back the loose soil. In large planting 
where this method would hardly be prac. 
tical and where there is no irrigation 
cultivation and lots of it will have to h, 
done during the summer months, Fy. 
quent poring around the trees is yer 
necessary. Keep your men and horse 
busy with the cultivator all summer. 
There is no better way of getting your 
trees well established than by 

methods. Always remember that the firs, 
year is the crucial time for the tres. 
If they get a good start the first year, it 
means a great deal for the trees in alter 








e. 

Summer crops can be grown betiween 
your trees without doing any injury to 
them; rather the reverse. Sweet ¢ 
Kaffir, corn (fine for chicken feed,) cucum. 
bers, potatoes, tomatoes, beans, beats, 
pumpkins, squash, water and muskmelons 
will all be found profitable according to 
your locality. 

—0-—-_ 
Blossom Time. 

We all of us have our own especial time 
of year that we think the pleasantest, but 
for sheer beauty we are all willing to award 
the palm to these weeks, says American 
Cultivator. These are blossom days, 
Nature is putting on her new garb for 
the coming year of flower and fruit, 
and the beginning.must be made with 
blossoming. _ Already the _ forsythias, 
earliest of the flowering shrubs, have 
burst forth in their glory of yellow, 
and bush and trees are all making 
ready to don their vari-colored garb, 
The shade trees that tower far above the 
earth, are with the notable exception of 
the horse-chestnut, not conspicuous in 
blossom time, although if by chance we 
are able to look down upon them we shall 
see that they flower much more profusely 
than if observed from below. 

But it is fruit trees that shed their 
floral splendor lavishly. The plum trees 
are how shrouded in a veil of misty white, 
and the peaches are already promising 8 
rare yield of autumn fruit with their 
beauty of red and pink blossoms. The 
peach is our tenderest and shortest lived 
fruit trees, but while it stands it offers us 
bounties in the way of spring bloom and 
autumn harvest. The cherries too are 
almost awake. and then will come the 
pears and apples. The pears are promis- 
ing to the observant eye an enormous 
crop, for their limbs are eit with great 
clustering fruit buds which within 4 
week will be wide open. 

But the apple. Some may poeles the 

ach, the pear, the plum or the cherry, 

ut the apple is the most popular standby 
of all the fruits. Its season is a long one, 
continuing from the time the earliest 
apple ripens in late July until the last 
apple is taken from cold storage a year 
later. By the end of the first week m 
May, a little earlier than usual, our 
orchards will be in bloom this year, and 
we shall then be able to prophesy as to 
the apple _ harvest. Vith the 
increase of New England orchards, and 
the improved methods of apple growing, 
it is easy to forsee what the apple will do 
for us this year in bloom and fruit. Wel- 
come is blossom time. 

Bp nen 
The Eyes of Plants. 

Science is showing that there are n0 
such clear dividing line between different 
forms of life as the unscientific mind 8 
ready to accept. An article in the Com- 
hill Magusine on the perception of light 
in plants closes with this sentence: 

The more we study the activity of 
plants in relation to the external world, 
the more clearly does it appear that the 
stimulation of the living substance 
the plant which results in its response 
to external forces is certainly on a lowe 
plane, but probably only different ™ 
degree and not in kind from the stimu 
tion of the much more highly org 
tissue in animals. : 

Plants sense the light and seek 1 

ey have a fine organization for 
concentration of light withm 4 
through an enormous number of littlé 
lenses; they feel the light and reae 
toward it, and the impulse continues 
until an equilibrium results from the eve? 
distribution of the light through 
moving leaf. The lenses produce 
as thousands of eyes might, but 
not probable that plants are able to 
images.’ If they were, the differen i 
degree between them and animals 
cor aie, be much reduced. 
Record Herald. 
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«JCCEEDING WITH STRAWBERRIES 
gow to Care for the Patch to Make it 
Produce High Yields. 
To the ardent lover of fruits none con- 
ins more charms, and more profit when 
wn for market, than the strawberry, 
Indiana Farmer. Not all the charms 
the strawberry are in the eating of the 
it, for no other branch of fruit growing 
gfers more Opportunity to reap a good 
t. Unlike other farm crops, the 

rawberry requires but little land, but 
little capital, cheap tools and but little 
pysical strength. Consequently, all 
mers and horticulturalists can have an 
sundance of this fruit. I have noted, 
however, that SOR PEFAS SEY few farmers 
wail themselves of it. © | 

After ten years’ work with the straw- 
perry, and after having made the business 
of growing if for commercial purposes a 
gecial study in all its branches, I believe 
suecess depends more upon the person 
engaged in the business than upon soil, 
ality, climate or other local conditions. 
4man must have an intense love for the 
pysiness, he must have a love for the 
Jants themselves; this will lead to a care- 
{yl study of the strawberry plant and its 
quirements, and a faithful and timely 
satisfying of those requirements must then 
begiven. — i 

In growing strawberries it should be 
ihe ambition of the grower to give the 
plants every advantage in order that they 
nay produce their best. Therefore, they 
should be given the best soil available. 
This, I find, is a rich, loamy one con- 

















sessing a knowledge of the different 
varieties of strawberries and knowin 
definitely what results can be expecte 
from them under given local conditions, 
I have experimented with varieties that 
set an abundance of small berries, and 
with all the care and attention that could 
be given them the berries never grew much 
larger. Other varieties again could not 
be made to produce any more berries but 
the berry could be made to grow larger, 
and, again, other varieties proved very 
prolific and ready to respond in size 
according to the soil, fertilization and 
cultivation given them. Naturally the 
latter varieties are the most profitable 
for the home grower as well as for the 
commercial grower and they should be 
the ones sought for; still, in selecting the 
varieties, one should consult the market 
he expects to sell to, for a berry that is 
the most valuable when it can be mar- 
keted within a mile or two of home will 
robably be almost worthless if it must 
shipped fifty or one hundred miles. 





Oe 

Propagation and Care of the Grape. 

After one year’s growth in the garden, 
the young vines are ready to be set out 
permanently wherever they are wanted, 
says Indiana Farmer. The roots should 
be cut back toa few inches. Thereshould 
be only one cane for the top and it should 
not have more than three or four buds. 
It is best to set two vines in a place and 
if both live one may easily be taken up. 
No training or pruning is done the first 
summer but in the winter the vines are 


from the ground the grape grows, the 
less apt it is to be bothered with mold 
or rot, but the vine should not be allowed 
on trees. Sometimes the variety is poor 
and in such cases the vines should be cut 
back and a new and known variety grafted 
in. Remember that the kind and amount 
of fruit depend very largely on the prun- 
ing and care and that there is little danger 
in cutting away too much of the vine. 


_——0--——_—" 
Good Profits from Wasted Fruits. 

Home preserve and jelly making is an 
industry seldom found to any extent and 
yet there is a large field open for good 
profits. There is a woman in Somerset 
county who makes this a business through- 
out the year. In the early summer she 
makes the fruit jellies from raspberries 
and strawberries, taking the berry that 
has become a little ripe by having been 
left in the field during a rain storm and 
become soft. These are used to good ad- 
vantage and make the best strawberry 
jelly. She ofttimes buys strawberries that 

ave been left at the stores and become 
a little jammed. By buying the whole 
lot she gets them at a low price and she 
then is able after making the jelly to sell 
it to the storekeepers from whom she 
has bought the strawberries. 

When the early apples become ripe and 
there are windfalls she takes these, espe- 
cially the Red Astrachans and Duchess, 
and makes them into jelly. She is able 
to buy at a small price the windfall and 
she takes the peelings from these to make 
the jelly for the most part, and she cans 





—_—— 


The New Strawberry Bissel. 


should be planted near other varieties in order to succee: 


other plants and yet these large berries were produced. 
were not perfect as they would have been ha 


The above is a _ 
atits best. 

It must be that the pollen was carsied | by bees 2 long distance. But some of the 

_ of a perfect flowering kind nearhy. Bissel is a vigo 


there been even one g 
It has been claimed, and I think truthfully, that pistillate varieties of straw- 


subdued by weeds or grass, therefore it should bear a long time on 


hotograph of Now oe new strawberry which originated at Lawrence, Kansas. Itis a pistillate variety. 
i eld from which I picked the strawberries shown in the above ee was not near any 


The 


the same plantation. 





It 


rries were not fertilized and 


rous wing plant which cannot be easily 


berries, that is those imperfect in blossom, are the most productive of all when planted near perfect flowering varieties. Usually it is recommended that ev 


fourth row be of another variety, but if there are other varieties growing in the same field or within several rods, the 
Notice the shape of these berries which is almost ideal. 


the pistillate varieties such as the Bissel. 


The season of ripening is the mi 


third or 
bees will in most instances fertilize abe blksdehs of 
ason. 





taining a liberal quantity of vegetable 
nold. Such a soil is warm, it will hold 
moisture well, which is the life of the 
strawberry plant, it will not bake, neither 
vill it heave badly. But it is not alvays 
possible to get such a soil and then we 
must make one as near as possible. The 
plot of ground selected should be as free 
irom weeds and grasu as possible to have 
it, and it should be broken deep—from 
ten to twelve inches. I break my ground 
half the desired depth. then roll or drag 
itso as to crush the clods and firm the 
soil, and then cross break, setting the 
plow to run about twelve inches deep. 
Then comes the manuring, which is of 
much importance. The manure should 
be free from weed seeds of any kind. 
is is of vital importance, for when 
Weed seeds are present there will be an 
tbundance of trouble and labor when they 
‘ome up, besides a loss in quality and 
Pentity of berries will be sustained. 
ell-rotted manure is best, and it should 
be applied liberally, From thirty to 
orty tons per acre is none too much to 
ply, then after one or two large crops 
| berries have been harvested the soil 
will be in a better condition even than 
When the plants are set. If the soil is 
Properly pulverized, as it should be, the 
Manure will get well mixed with it. I 
have found that a good way to prepare 
lew ground for strawberries is to manure 
the ground heavily in the spring and plant 
itto some hoed crcp, then the next year, 
seven the same fall if the crop can. be 
femoved in time, put the plot to straw- 
tries. In this way the weeds and grass 
t may be in the manure can be killed 
wut before the berry plants are set. 
As illustrating the importance of pos- 


tied to stakes and the more vigorous canes 
pruned, If an overhead arbor is used, 
it should be at least seven feet from the 
ground. A single vine should be trained 
to grow directly up the post or stake so 
that it is less apt to be broken by winds. 
The cane should be pinched off just above 
where it is to head so that it will send out 
lateral branches. 

A vine three or four years old should 
be erect with two or three canes branchin 
from the head. These should be prune 
so that they will be renewed every year. 
The fruit is born on new shoots and 
shoots of last year’s wood growth. Thus 
the main part of the vine should be per- 
manent and pruned so that it will not 
overbear but at the same time produce 
as much fruit as possible. 

The pruning should always be done in 
early winter when the vines are dormant 
and there is no sap so that they will not 
suffer from bleeding. They should never 
be pruned when frozen. Young plants 
may be pruned in the summer by pinching. 
The amount, flavor, and time of maturity 
of the fruit depend very largely upon the 
method of pruning. 

The larger the flow of sap, the more 
good there is produced and the later and 


larger the grapes. Earlier and_ richer 
fruit can thus be produced by limiting 
the flow of sap. In the process of pruning, 


one should remove all diseased or injured 
branches and suckers, The shape of the 
plant may be modified, the various shoots 
may be shortened or removed as the con- 
dition may require. 

A vine may be trained to a single post 
with cross-bars, if the room _is Timited. 
Often we find them over porches, on out 
buildings or along fences. The higher 


the apples. Currants make fine jelly, 
and shé makes large quantities of this 
kind at the nent season. 

In the middle of the fall she finds many 
orchards that have common fruit. The 
ance can be bought for almost nothing. 
She turns these into Pood money by mak- 
ing them into jelly, Sia, Ses apples and 
owen | some of them. ese sell readily 
through the winter and she makes a good 
profit. Apples that do not make good 
cooking apples because of a peculiar flavor 
they may have, she takes a small cider 
press that she kas and makes into cider. 
She then cooks the good apples in this 
sweet cider and ‘they come out a dark 
brown and then are canned. They make 
most palatable sauce and are readily sold 
at the stores. 

She has no trouble in selling her goods 
as she has established a reputation for 
always having them on hand and stcre- 
keepers depend upon her for them. She 
makes it a business each fall to exhibit 
her canned articles at the various State 
and county fairs and receives premiums 
enough to make them worth her while 
and she gets many orders for the goods 
for the rest of the year.—John E. Taylor. 





PS. 
For Green Lice on Bushes. 

To clear the rose bushes and other 
plants of the green lice in early summer, 
use one pound of fish-oil or whale-oil soap 
to eight gallons of water, and spray the 
bushes thoroughly. 

Tobacco leaves, stems of dust, at the 
rate of one pound in four gallons of water, 
are also effective in ridding the bushes of 
lice. The tobacco should be steeped in 
hot, but not boiling water, for an hour, 
and then diluted to the right proportion. 


: Currant Growing. 

In an issue of the National Stockman 
and Farmer a description is given of the 
methods followed by a successful New 
York farmer in growing 15 acres of cur- 
rants between rows of fruit trees. The 
cherry, plum and pear trees are 20 to 30 
feet apart, and four to five rows of cur- 
rants are grown between the trees. The 
currants do not yield quite as much as 
if planted alone, but the returns from the 
combination crops are larger than either 
one grown separately. The varieties of 
currants mostly grown are Victoria, Fay’s 
Prolific and Wilder. The red currants 
are good yielders, and are desirable for 
canning and table use. A large part of 
the crop is sold to canning factories. 
Currants may not bring as large return 
as some other fruits but they are a var 
safe crop to grow. When spraying wit 
arsenate of lead for the currant worm 
they seldom fail to bear .good crops. 
Probably currants grow better in the 
shade of trees than other fruits, which 
makes it possible to grow them apes 
fruit trees. They are also well adapte 
to arather heavy soil. Those with lighter 
soils might not grow currants and tree 
fruits as a combination so successfully. 
Currants and trees are fertilized with 
stable manure when it is needed. Cur- 
rants require little pruning and the main 
expense is for picking, which is mostl 
done by women and children. The fol- 
lowing is the balance sheet for an average 
acre of currants and cherries for several 





years: 
Cost of fertilizers................. $ 5.00 
TINE oo oon ented sisne= Sys ccc ns es 
NM on bac ae ce oes cc as te ee 
I a ba i a Sette, 
Picking Currants.....:............ 50.0 
Picking Cherries.................. 20:08 
PaexA@en. < ...ccccep esos ce hee > ae 
Other Expenses, renewing, etc..... 5.00 

Rotel: sicivincun titans Agee eess $100.00 


Returns from an acre of Currants: 
2 tons of currants at $75 per ton. .. .$150.00 
1,500 quarts of Cherries at 5c. per qt 75.00 


ee eeee ee $225.00 
125.00 
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False Pride. 


A group of bankers met for their daily 
lunch at a club restaurant where it was 
their habit to discuss various problems. 
One member related how, among his 
acquaintances, there were five who owned 
pianos, but not.one could play. These ~ 
friends, he stated, were in but fair cir- 
cumstances and to his thinking it was but 
folly to invest merely for the sake of 
appearances, says National Monthly. An- 
other member of the party stated that he 
knew a family where they had five shelves 
of fake books to enlarge the library so that 
it would have an impressive appearance. 
Glass doors covered the shelves and when- 
ever a visitor expressed a desire to consult 
any particular book the key of the doors 
could not be found. Each banker seemed 
to have some story to tell even ‘Silent 
Clarke,” as one of the members was known 
because of the few stories he told, startled 
them all by reciting the methods employed 
by a man he knew and whose desire was to 
impress everyone that he was rich. 

“Why! he said, that man was so crazy 
to show off that he blacked himself each 
morning and washed the windows to make 
people think that he could afford a negro 
servant.” 

——_0O-—_-_—, 
DID THE WORK 
Grew Strong on Right Food. 

You can’t grow strong by merely exer- 
cising. You must have food—the kind 
you can digest and assimilate. 

Unless the food you eat is digested it 
adds to the burden the digestive organs 
have naturally to carry. This often 
means a nervous breakdown. 

“About a year ago,’’ writes a Mass. 
lady, ‘I had quite a serious nervous 
breakdown caused, as I believed, by over- 
work and worry. I also suffered untold 
misery from dyspepsia. 

“First I gave up my position, then I 
tried to find a remedy for my troubles, 
something that would make me well and 
strong, something to rest my tired stom- 
ach and build up my worn-out nerves and 
brain. 

“J tried one kind of medicine after 
another, but nothing seemed to help me. 

“Finally a friend aaeers change of 
food and recommended Grape-Nuts. With 
little or no faith in it, I tried a package. 
That was eight months ago, and I have 
never been without it since. 

“Grape-Nuts did the work. It helped 
me grow strong and well. Grape-Nuts 
put new life into me, built up my whole 
system and made another woman of 
me! 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interesi. 
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** Think nothing done while aught remains to do”’ said Napoleon. 
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Mother and Child.—The dream of 
artists is and ever has been to represent 
upon canvas true to life the mother and 
child. If you will go through the art 
galleries of Europe you will find in all of 
them paintings representing Mary and 
the Infant Christ. Here is something 
that indicates that humanity looks upon 
the mother and child as something akin 
to divinity. In steamship wrecks upon 
the ocean the mother and child are saved 
first, as they are also in cases of burning 
homes or factories or in railroad acci- 
dents. Motherhood is also respected in 
the lower animals as is shown by the 
careful treatment given them. How 
many times I have seen my father drench- 
ed to the skin in sleety snowstorms in 
early spring in the endeavor to get his 
little flock of sheep and newly born lambs 
into a sheltered place. Young life is ever 
of interest as illustrated by the universal 
love for babies, young chickens, lambs, 
pigs, colts, etc. 
—_——_ 
Cherries with or without Stems. 

As a-rule fruit growers are advised on 
all sides to pick cherries with the stems 
on. But you can pick nearly twice as 
many cherries without the stems, simply 
pulling off the fruit, as you can with the 
stems on. Where cherries must be ship- 
ped to market and sold at retail from the 
groceries they must always be picked with 
the stems on. In some parts of the coun- 
try the pickers have a pair of shears that 
they cut the stems with in place of having 
the stem left the full length. But where 
cherries are going directly to the canning 
factory or to the factory making juices 
for soda fountains or for other purposes 
such as the Maraschino cherry prepared 
with great skill, it is not necessary to 
pick the cherries with the stems on. In 
such instances much time may be saved 
by learning definitely from the purchaser 
at the canning factory, etc., whether he 
would be satisfied to have the cherries 
picked without stems, but in such cases 
there must be quick work in getting the 
fruit to the canneries, for cherries without 
stems will not keep nearly so long as those 
where the stems are allowed to remain. 


JF TL gO 2 
How Far Can a Fly Navigate? 

As a boy and man I have driven horses 
many thousand miles. I have noticed 
that in starting out on a fifteen-mile jour- 
ney in fly time that a dozen or more flies 
had attacked the horse. These flies seem- 
ed to continue in pursuit of the horse until 
we arrived at our destination fifteen miles 
distant. At the end of the journey the 
flies seemed to be as fresh and vigorous 
as when they started from the farmhouse. 
Part of the time the flies would be perched 
upon the body of the horse. At other 
times they had no difficulty in keeping up 
on the wing with the fastest horse. It 
seems to me therefore that it is possible 
for house flies and other breeds of flies 
to migrate hundreds of miles during the 
summer and thus carry germs of disease 
from hospitals and cesspools long dis- 
tances. There are many cases of typhoid 
fever. We know that this fever cannot 
occur unless filth containing the germs 
of typhoid has entered the stomach. 
As no trace of such filth or germs could 


be discovered about the home of the vic- ~ 


tim it is safe to assume that very likely 
the germs of the disease were carried 
from a long distance by flies. 


—_—_—_—_———— 
Golden Sands. 


For thousands of years man has sought 
for golden sands. When Solomon’s tem- 
ple was being erected the golden sands 
were sought to embellish the temple, but 
this was not the beginning, for the hunt 
for gold goes back much farther into antiq- 
uity. Inthiscountry many thousand men 
have left comfortable and prosperous 
homes in the Eastern States to hunt for 
the golden sands of the mountain streams 
of California and Alaska. 

We come to look upon golden sands as 
one of the greatest allurements of man, 
who risks his life and often loses his life 
in search of this attractive substance. 
When the searcher finds gold in the sand 
he knows that there is a large deposit 
higher up, but he is seldom able to dis- 
cover it. There must be somewhere in 
the north something that we may imagine 
to be almost a mountain of gold, for there 
are traces of this valuable mineral in 





nearly all the streams descending from 
the mountains. 

The sand itself in which the gold is 
discovered is ignored and considered of 
no value, yet if the truth were known, 
common sand is more valuable to man- 
kind than gold. Sand is pulverized rock. 
Sand furnishes the substantial base of 
the soil of the world. The soil of our 
farms would be of little account were it 
not for the sand contained in even the 
soil considered most clayey and least 
sandy. We could better get along with- 
out gold than without soil, and we cannot 
have soil without sand. Then think of 
the value of sand in the construction of 
buildings and other objects. Sand is 
the foundation of mortar. Mortar is 
made by mixing elements that place the 

articles of the sand in solid masses simi- 
ar to those from which they originally 
sprung. As a medium for construction 
common sand is more valuable than gold. 


which I desired to plant by the roadside. 
I discovered at that early date that any 
straight growing tree could safely be 
dug and transplanted even though its top 
ran straight up to the sky without side 
branches except at the top. Thus on dig- 
ging such tall trees I simply sawed them 
off at a proper and uniform height when 
planting. A new top was at once formed 
on what when planted seemed simply to 
be a straight pole. The elm is particu- 
larly adapted to such severe cutting back 
at the top. 

I have an elm tree on my lawn which 
was attacked by the elm tree beetle. 
I dehorned this tree, sawing off all of 
the branches, leaving simply stubs of 
branches three to four feet long, which 
many would have thought would destroy 
the tree. Now this elm is one of the most 
beautiful trees on my place. 

0 
Delays Vexatious and Expensive. 

To be on time, to meet your engage- 
ments promptly, is a great virtue. To 
have the habit of keeping somebody wait- 
ing for your arrival is vexatious and gives 
you a bad reputation. Time is valuable. 
Life is short. Few of us have any of the 
time allotted to us on earth to waste. 
By many it is deemed uncanny to have a 
funeral service begin promptly on time, 
but I would make no exception even in 
the case of funerals. Weddings are the 
most joyful occasions of life. They 
should begin promptly on time. The 
couple usually must leave on an early 
train. But who can remember having 
attended a wedding that occurred prampt- 
ly on the moment announced? 

‘Where is Sammy?” some one asked. 
“Why Sammy went to the ball game 




















ELM. 
Under the cooling shadow of the stately elm 
Close sate I by a goodly river's side, 
Where gliding streams the rock did overwhelm. 
Anna Bradstreet. 





The Elm. 


This tree has been declared by many, 
and particularly by European travelers, 
the most beautiful American tree. I 
do not know that they have the American 
elm in Europe. The European elm dif- 
fers from the American elm. 

The elm is a persistent grower. If 
our farms were abandoned ay opinion is 
that they would soon be filled with an 
elm tree forest. I see evidence of this 
in the line fences bounding our farms, 
where the elm trees of late years have 
sprung up from seed and have made 
vigorous growth, adding greatly to the 
beauty of the landscape. In addition to 
its marvelous beauty the elm is viluable 
for its timber, which is hard and tough 
but somewhat liable to warp if aot pro- 
tected when curing or drying.* One ob- 
jection to it for timber is that when thor- 
oughly dry it is almost impossible to 
drive a nail through it. 

_ While yet a boy on the farm I found that 
it was not necessary to go through the 
forest in search of a tree with a well- 
formed top, such as the elm or maple, 


and came home late. He will be here 
in a few minutes. It would be a pity 
to begin the ceremony before Sammy 
and his wife arrived.’’ 

“Where is Billy?” 

“The truth is that Billy could not find 
his dress shirt. He only has one and that 
was put away safely a year ago when 
last used and now it cannot be found any- 
where, but he will only delay the cere- 
mony briefly.” 

“Where is the Doctor, the father of the 
bridegroom? Is it possible he has not 
arrived yet? 

“No. He was detained at his office 
oe a patient, but he will be here present- 
y: 


The bride and groom are ready. The 
officiating clergyman is waiting. The 
father and mother of the bride are on the 
anxious seat as regards ice cream and 
other refreshments that should be served 
without delay. The assembled guests 
have said all the pleasant things they can 
think of and are staring around the room 
with vacant expressions in their eyes. 

Humanity is built in such a way that 








there are only two things that seem y 
come off on time. Among these are not 
the beginning of the morning Servieg 
for no one expects to get to church early 
on Sunday morning of late years, but th 
railroad trains and steamships go on time 
Thanks be. Here are two things thy 
tend to make people prompt. No matter 
whether Billy can find his shirt or not 

whether Sammy gets back from the }glj 
game, or whether the man with the goljy 
is eased, the trains and the Steamshipg 
start out on their journeys. Here are ty 
public educators tending to promptnegs, 

_——_oO--___- 


Combating Potato Beetles. 


Written expressly for Green’s Fruit 
Grower by J. 8. Underwood. 

This is the time of the season when the 
pesky potato bug comes to claim his sharp 
of the potato crop, and he will get the 
lion’s share if he is not put out of com. 
mission before he gets in his work. The 
tendency among growers is to get to work 
about three days too late in their war of 
extermination. They will go to the field 
and will notice just. a few beginning to 
hatch on this hill, and none on the next 
and they wiJl think that they will wait 
just a little longer before beginning to 
wage war. This is a mistake. It is bette 
to attack an army before they get in. 
trenched. Just so with potato bectial 

In three days’ time they have worked 
havoc with the vines, and besides it jg 
much easier to kill them when quite 
young. The leaves of the potato plant are 
its lungs and stomach, iar when we allow 
anything to eat away any part of the 
leaf’s surface, the vitality of the plant ig 
being seriously affected and also the yield 
of tubers later on. A potato plant getg 
its food largely through its leaves from 
the air and sunlight, and when any injur 
to its leaf surface is allowed the ouak 
of the plant becomes seriously crippled, 
Two or three days’ delay in applyi 
the insecticide will often decrease the yiel 
from one third to one half. 

At present Paris green is used perhaps 
more universally than any other thing 
for killing the beetles. While white 
arsenic is very effectual if used correctly, 
it requires more skill in preparing it 30 
as to be successful in its work without 
injuring the vines than the Paris green, 
although it is much cheaper. Paris green 
may be used dry or mixed with water and 
put on in the form of a spray. I have 
used it largely in a dry form, put on with 
a blowgun, and have had very good sue- 
cess where I did the work myself. ‘One 
needs a still day to apply it successfully 
and sometimes it is difficult to find that 
kind of a day when the vines need to be 
doctored. It is not necessary to haye 
the vines wet with dew when applying 
dry, as the Paris green is quite heavy an 
will settle into the pores of the leaf even 
when the vines are dry. I, find about 
two pounds to the acre none too much, 

It is preferable to mix the Paris green 
with water where one has a spraying 
machine. If one has only a small patch, 
say an acre or so, he can use a knapsack 
sprayer which will cost $5 to $6, but where 
one has from five to ten acres the work 
is very laborious and a power sprayer i 
the best kind to use, hichever man- 
ner one chooses for applying the, poison 
he should be sure to do the work well and 
just a little sooner than he thinks is 
needed, if he wishes to get the best results. 

—_—CO 
Breeding. 


Dr. Woods lays emphasis on the con- 
clusion ‘‘that the royal breed, considered 
as a unit, is superior to any other one 
family, be it that of noble or commoner.” 
Proof that the superiority of rdyalty is 
due to innate qualities is found in the 
facts that younger, brothers are Just a 
eminent in intellect as are the inheritors 
of the crown; that many scions of royal 
houses have been exceedingly precocious; 
that, on the whole, their genius has been 
shown in war and government, (for which 
the blood was selected in the first m- 
stance;) and that 1 in 40 of royalty show 
intellectual preeminence of a grade not 
found in one in 4,000,000 outside of royalty. 
Finally, Dr. Woods portrays the rigid 
selection of the best that took place m 
establishing and maintaining royal faml- 
lies. After considering all these facts 
one is forced to the conclusion that 
royalty in Europe from the eleventh cel- 
tury to the end of the eighteenth century 
is a demonstration of the overwhelming 
importance to a country of its “bes 
blood’; an importance in comparisol 
with which tariffs, currency bills, tran* 

ortation problems, and the rest, taken 
by themselves, sink into significane®, 
And just as the political pee q 
nations has been determined by thos 
great in capacity for war and government, 
so the progress of nations in science, art, 
and literature has depended preemmem! 
upon the presence of men poss 
innate talent for those fields. It show! 
be a nation’s chief concern to secure, ® 
some wey or other, the multiplication 0 
individuals from the strong and “gifted 
stock, so that the proportion of such pe 
sons in the population shall increase: 
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“You're the Man I Want.” 
—From Rochester Herald. 





== 
The Protection of Wild Birds. 

[have received from our correspondent, 
A. H. Pulver, an article treating on this 
subject, giving Myr. Pulver’s experience 
in protecting and feeding large numbers 
of wild duck during fhe past severe winter 
st Sodus Point. Only a small opening 
was left in the bay where the wild ducks 
congregated. After feeding these wild 
ducks for a few days they became friendly 
and would follow him around like tame 
ducks. The past winter has been remark- 
sbly snowy, accompanied by severe cold, 
therefore pheasants, partridge, quail and 
other game birds, and some song birds, 
have suffered or perished. I am glad to 
observe that more attention is being given 
each year to the feeding of our winter 
birds. It is pitiful to see the pheasant 
forced to come into our gardens and to 
hide beneath our hedges in the winter for 
protection or in the hope of finding a 
norsel of food.—C. A. Green. 


——_o-———_, 
Beauty of the Country Road. 

In driving out through the farming 
sctions of the beautiful State of New 
York many prefer the leading avenues 
apensively paved, but for me I will 
choose the rural cross road which bears 
evidence of being seldom traveled. May- 
be the grass is growing in this road. It 
nay not have been scraped or improved 
for years and yet it has attractions for 


me. 

Nothing pleases me more than to see 
this country road taking a turn to the 
right or left through a path hidden by 
trees. It is the height of ambition of 
the landscape gardener to make the road 
disappear in the nearby distance so that 
the traveler must speculate as to what 
the next view may be. It is pleasant in 
traveling these by-ways to guess where 
you are coming out and what the next 
view will be. 

When you pass the farm houses on these 
feuded roads you are anxious to learn 
vhat has become of the people residing 
there, for you can see no evidence of any 
human being about the buildings or the 
felds, but you may rest assured they are 


present, though out of sight, and that ° 


they are actively engaged in daily toil. 
You can see qvinenie of this in the care- 
filly tilled patches of potatoes and corn 
ind in the sweep of the fields devoted to 
oats, barley and wheat, and in the mea- 
dows in which the piles of hay just cut 
five evidence of industry.—C. A. Green. 





Que 
After a Shower. 

If you have traveled in parts of this 
® other countries where no showers 
cur for months you are able to appre- 
tate the beauties and advantages of sum- 
het showers. In some parts of: this 
‘ntinent the sun shines on you all day 

& from a cloudless sky until finally it 

mes monotonous and you pray for 
thuds and showers but you pray in vain. 

In the eastern states the clouds hang 
Wer us almost continually, thus we be- 
me oblivious to their beauty. The 
filmer showers fall so frequently we may 
bunmindful of their helpfulness and of 

attractiveness of the change. 

love to sit at the window or on the 
breh and see the rain fall. I-am not 
pressed by the overhanging clouds for 

lieel they are a continual blessing. I 
‘itch the toads coming out of ther re- 
tats when the rain falls and the joy of 

birds in bathing in the pools of water 
t congregate in the roadway or de- 


tivities of the lawn. 
iter the shower has passed I feel Jike 
Wing out through the fields and observ- 
6 Low refreshed and happy the straw- 
ty plants appear, and the grape vines, 
be eee of apple, peach, pear and plum, 
meadows and the garden. 
| 1ow enjoyable is the air after the sum- 
t shower when the dust is laid in the 
te and the leaves of the trees are 
ye shed so that they glisten in the sun- 
me—C. A. Green. 


—_— OO" 
The superfluous blossoms on a fruit 
* éte-meant to symbolize the large way 
avhich God loves to do pleasant things. 
“tary Ward Beecher. . 
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A Cross-Road Picnic. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Flora Huntley, Wash. 


The Freedom Road and the. Center 
Road are one mile apart. When the coun- 
ty opened up a connecting street no one 
henaiet it would be used to any extent. 
Cheese factories and schoolhouses were 
placed every two miles along both of the 
main traveled roads which lead to the 
county seat and chief market place, and 
there seemed to be no necessity for con- 
necting the two at this point. 

So the cross-road remained merely a 
poe of ground, fenced off, cleared for a 
ittle space at each end, and covered with 
stumps in the middle section. What few 
vehicles passed over it picked their way 
about among the holes and hummocks, 


but for the most part it was abandoned: 


by teamsters as well as pleasure seekers. 
But when the country people started the 
Farmers’ Sociables, which took in the 
families from both roads, there was a 





to get together and to put some fun into 
our work. We began to get acquainted 
with each other as well as to accomplish 
a definite work, and one woman afterward 
declared that she really never knew be- 
fore that she had such nice neighbors. 
— CoS 
Belgian Laughs at U. S. 

There seems no reason why at least 
half of this country could not produce 
crops as heavy as those raised in Belgium, 
where every acre maintains a human 
being, Here half the land is waste. 
There no unused soil can be found. It 
all pays its way somehow. The fact is, 
of course, that farniing in the United 
States is just beginning to get on its feet. 
Landowners: are only now awakening to 
the possibilities of production. When 
the scientific attention is given to agri- 
culture that is paid to manufacturing the 
results will surprise the country. 

The statement of Mr. Bauwens that 
Wisconsin is merely scratching its land 








A picnic by young people gathered together to encour 


highway known as the Cross Road. 


and promote the improvement of a public 


If we can enlist the children in the good roads movement this will 


make assured universal good roads after the present generation has passed away, if not before. 





reason for. traveling on the cross-road. 
The “‘road-master’ happened to be the 
sort of man who cared little for social life 
and he had all the ‘‘road-tax’’ worked out 
on the thoroughfares. What was to be 
done? 

It was a woman who suggested the 
picnic. Why not all of us—children and 
all—meet on the cross-road and put in a 
day’s work? ‘Take our tools and our 
= with us and make a good job 
of 1t 

We carried out the plan. Two farmers 
who lived near brought plows, while road- 
shovels and rollers were borrowed from 
the county. The teams were unhitched 
from the wagons and put to work. The 


men. and older boys gee stumps and 3, 
a, 


lowed and shoveled, while the women 
urned brush and, of course, made the 
coffee and prepared dinner. Babies were 
put into the empty wagon-boxes and 
orga gathered chips and brush for the 


es. 

We enjoyed the day so thoroughly and 
there was so much still to be done that we 
held three picnics that fall to get the road 
into shape. It was the spirit of co-opera- 
tion that made it all possible and that 
gave enthusiasm to the work. What we 
needed—as all country people do—was 


and not farming is probably the truth. 
It has been so easy to make a living with- 
out putting brains and expert knowledge 
into the business that farmers have 
followed the line of least resistance. In 
the future this will not bethe case. Farm- 
ing is going to be as much a business for 
experts as is the making of steel rails.— 
Denver Republican. 


—————-0- 
His System. 

“Farmers take life a little easier, 
thanks to their various unions and com- 
binations, than they used to do.”’ 

The speaker was John H. Kimble of 
Port Deposit, secretary of the Farmers’ 
National Congress, an organization of 
000,000 farmers. He continues: | 
“Farmers are not nowadays like old 
Cornelius Husk. A new hand said to the 
old man one morning in the harvest 
season. a : : 

‘ T suppose you believe in the eight 
hour system, Corney?’ 

‘“‘ ‘That’s what I do,’ grunted old Corn 
Husk, as he swung his pitchfork vigor- 
ously. ‘Eight hours in the forenoon, 
eight hours in the afternoon,,and two or 
three hours overtime after supper in the 
hay and harvest season—that’s my 
system. 

















UP A TREE. 
—Osborne in the Baltimore News. 





Fruit Prospects. 


In western New York apple orchards 
promise an abundant crop this year. 

eaches are not expected to produce 
anything like a full crop owing to the 
severity of the winter, and yet it is pos- 
sible that owners of peach orchards may 
be ne wees disappointed. We get re- 
ports from Florida, stating that the peach 
crop there is expected to be unusually 
large particularly at Marshallville and 
Fort Valley, Florida, where some of the 
largest orchards in the south lie. In 
some parts of the south the peach crop 
has been damaged by freezing during the. 
winter months. 


—_———0-—-—-—--— 
Protect the Toads. 


Few well-meaning creatures have been 
more thoroughly misunderstood than the 
homely, meditative and retiring toad. 
Formerly the toad was considered a ven- 
omous reptile, but in our day its habits 
have been more carefully observed and 
its great value to the fruit grower and 
gardener has been fully established on 
account of its propensity for destroying 
insects. We should, therefore, cultivate 
the friendship and assistance of the in- 
sectivorous reptiles, including the striped 
snake, as well as that of birds, says Dr. 
Leonard Keene Hirshberg, Maryland in 
Pennsylvania Farmer. 

Every tidy housekeeper detests the 
cockroach and other insects. Two or 
three domesticated toads would keep the 
coast clear of these and would be found 
more cages 4 desirable than a cat, as 
they are wholly free from trespassing on 
the rights of man as does the cat. The 
toad is possessed of a timid and retiring 
nature, loving dark corners and shady 
places, but under kind treatment be- 
coming quite tame. 

Many instances might be cited of pet 
toads remaining several years in a family 
and doing most valuable service with no 
other compensation than that of immunity 
from persecution. In Europe toads are 
carried to the cities to market and are 
purchased by the horticulturists, who by 
their aid are enabled to keep in check the 
multiplication of insect tribes which prey 
upon their fruits and flowers. 
= 


LIVING ADVERTISEMENT. 
Glow of Health Speaks for Postum. 


It requires no scientific training to 
discover whether coffee disagrees or not. 

Simply stop it for a time and use Postum 
in place of it, then note the beneficial 
effects. The truth will appear. 

“‘Six years ago I was in a very bad condi- 
tion,’ writes a Tenn. lady. ‘‘I suffered 
from indigestion, nervousness and in- 
somnia. 

“T was then an inveterate coffee drink- 
er, but it was long before I could be per- 
suaded that it was coffee that hurt me. 
Finally I decided to leave it off a few days 
and find out the truth. 

“The first morning I left off coffee I 
had a raging headache, so I decided I 
must have something to take the place 
of coffee.’”’ (The hiotealia was caused by 
the reaction of the coffee drug—caffeine.) 

“Having heard of Postum through a 
friend who used it, I bought a package 
and tried it. Idid not like it at first, but 
after I learned how to make it right, ac- 
cording to directions on pkg., I would not 
change back to coffee for anything. 

‘When I began to use Postum I weighed 
only 117 lbs. Now I weigh 170 and as I 
have not taken any tonic in that time I 
can only attribute my present good health 
to the use of Postum in place cf coffee. 

“My husband says I am a living adver- 
tisement for Postum.”’ 

Name given by the Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Postum now comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
15¢ and 25¢ packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a cup 
of hot water and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30¢ and 50¢c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is about 
the same. 

“There’s a Reason’’ for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 

















Summer Pruning. 

In the minds of many there is a question 
as to whether summer is a good time to 
prune fruit trees and other things. They 
are uncertain whether it will hurt or 
help them. -They do not know but it 
might be well to prune some things and 
not others, and that moderate pruning 
might be all right but not severe pruning 
at that time of year. Now these are all 
sensible questions and deserve sensible 
answers. 

THE GROWING SEASON. 


Summer is the season of growth and 
when the new branches are being formed 
and old ones extended. All of vegetable 
life is in a more sensitive condition than 
when it is dormant. The sap is active 
and new wood, bark and leaves are being 
formed from the topmost twig to the 
remotest rootlet. Plant food is being 
gathered from air and soil and fed to the 
myriad cells that are trasnforming it 
into living tissue. Anything that inter- 
feres with any of these processes of nature 
is a stroke at the life and vigor of the 
tree or plant. Nature herself, is con- 
stantly warring upon —— growth 
as we see on every hand. My mother 
taught me before I was five years old 
about the three kingdoms of nature, the 
mineral, vegetable and animal and that 
one fed upon the other in that order; or, 
the vegetable on the mineral and the 
animal on the vegetable. And vegetables 
and animals have cannibals or self-eating 
races among them. One form of vegeta- 
tion often feeds upon another. There are 
parasites almost without end in the vege- 
table kingdom. The fungus diseases are 
the most prominent and among the most 
troublesome examples. There is scarcely 
a fruit, if there is any at all, that is free 
from the attacks of one or more fungus 
diseases. And of insects there is a multi- 
tude that prey upon every plant and 
tree that grows, to say nothing of the 
grazing and browsing animals. All these 
enemies our fruits must endure and yet 
flourish well enough to bear good crops or 
else they are not worth growing. 


REASONS FOR PRUNING. 


Pruning is a necessary means of assist- 
ing vegetation in the production of fruit 
and it will do so if wisely done, but may 
be a hindrance, if not done wisely. There 
are plenty of examples that illustrate 
both ways of pruning and we have all 
seen them repeatedly. There are correct 
and incorrect theories about pruning and 
all sorts of practice from doing nothing 
at all to the most barberous cutting. 
There are also various ideas as to the 
time of year when pruning should be done, 
but in a general way it is conceded by ex- 
perienced and thoughtful fruit growers 
that pruning in winter or during the 
dormant stage tends to wood growth and 
im summer or during the active stage to 
fruit bearing. But while this may be 
true in principle, there are innumerable 
variations in requirements. The newly 
planted tree should be pruned not later 
than the hour it is set and then watched 
like a baby, for indeed it is a baby tree 
that needs attention, especially im _ its 
earlier life. Its growth needs guiding 
not snubbing and abusing, as it often gets. 
Its head should be started at the proper 
height for the species and variety in hand 
rm this is the first duty of the pruner. 
This having been done, he should follow 
up this work by seeing that young branch- 
es are not started from buds too near the 
ground, and this must be done in early 
summertime. A little touch with the 
fingers when the young shoots are merely 
starting will prevent the need of the 
knife later, and be far cheaper and better 
in every way. 

But there are cases in which not a bud 
should be kept from growing, while the 
trees or plants are getting well rooted. 
This is so with nut trees and some 
other things that are slow and difficult 
to get started. They need every leaf 
that nature can produce to strengthen 
the growth of the roots, for on them de- 
pends the future tree. They must be 
deep and sturdy or the top can never 
attain its proper development. Although 
there may be out-of-place and ill-shaped 
branches appear, let them have their own 
way at first, for their leaves are gathering 
nourishment from the air and the roots 
are getting their share of it. In due time, 
if the body and head are not formed right, 
the whole can be cut away some day in 
early springtime and from the rampant 
shoots that will come up, a clean trunk 


and well-formed top may be made. Any- 
thing of feeble growth needs this treat- 
ment. To rub or cut off almost every- 
thing at first, is as cruel and unwise as it 
would be to spank and starve a weakly 
baby for not growing like a lusty young- 
ster. Let the tree grow somehow, an 
when it can bear severe treatment, act 
accordingly. Guide it, but do not check 
its growth during the critical period. 


EARLY AND GRADUAL PRUNING. 


To follow up the growing tree as it 
passes from one year to another by gradu- 
ally pruning out those branches that are 
not needed and cutting back such as 
need that treatment, is the best plan. 
It is a mistake to neglect a tree for several 
years, or even one year, and then go at it 
with saw and knife and make a clearing 
out. It is far better to watch the growth 
and in a moderate way cut lightly here 
and there while the branches are small, 
and when the strokes at the life of the 
tree will be slight, so as not to really inter- 
fere with its development but be an aid 
to it. This is sensible pruning, and there 
is no better time of year to do it than in 
summer. The foliage way interferes in 
some degree with seeing the framework 
of the tree, but it also shows where the 
crowding is. The crossing and overlying 
branches may be seen with little trouble, 
and all such should be relieved at the 
earliest time possible. I always liked to 
prune apple, pear and quince trees in 
June and July, or even a little later if 
need be. I had my first experiences of 
consequence in the orchards of Dr. John 
A. Warder in 1867, and under his constant 
watch fora time. He had not been able 
to prune all of them properly when they 
first needed it, and that made the job a 
rather severe one when I did it, which 
caused considerable uneasiness lest I 
would do a bad job, being a novice then. 
But with proper guidance and a lot of 
hard work I got along well and gained in 
experience that made lasting impressions 
on my mind. One of them is never to let 
branches grow where they do not belong 
any longer than they can be first seen 
and removed. 


HEALING OF WOUNDS. 


Another good idea that I got by this 
big job of pruning done in the orchards 
of Dr. Warder is, that wounds made by 
summer pruning heal over more quickly 
than those made during the dormant 
stage. They begin to heal at once and 
many of the smaller ones will be entirely 
covered by new por the second year. 
They would all be better for a coat of 
peut or grafting wax put on with a brush, 

ut I have not really practiced coating 
the small ones, although diseased germs 
may enter easily where any part of the 
inner tissues are laid bear. The large 
wounds should surely be covered to pre- 
vent disease and decay until nature can 
have time to do it. 


FEW WATERSPROUTS. 


Almost no watersprouts will follow 
summer pruning. The sap at once fol- 
lows the natural channels and woody 
fibre is deposited so as to seal up the sev- 
ered places and few, if any, adventitious 
buds are formed from which such sprouts 
would grow. This saves having to prune 
them off later and also the making of 
more wounds to heal over. 


STONE FRUITS. 


Summer pruning peach, cherry, plum 
and other stone fruit is. generally not 
advisable, although it may be done with 
good results under some _ conditions. 
Early spring is the proper time to prune 
the stone fruits, especially the peach. 
Cherry and plum trees rarely need much 
pruning after their tops are once well 
formed. However, they all should have 
young and vigorous wood on which to 
bear their fruit, and this can only be kept 
abundant by judicious pruning combined 
with good culture. 


BUSH FRUITS. 


There is much difference of opinion 
among the best growers of bush fruits as 
to summer pruning time. Some begin to 
clip the young stems or canes of the rasp- 
berry and blackberry when they are 
about two feet tall and thus cause side 
branching instead of one long cane from 
the ground to its tip. It is more con- 
venient to have such bushes and the 
fruit buds will form abundantly on the 
laterals, but there are those who claim 
that such treatment shortens the fruit 


crop. In my own experience, I like the 
shorter and more branchy bushes. Cur- 
rants and gooseberries do not need sum- 
mer pruning, but winter or early spring 
pruning will cause new and vigorous 
wood growth. This is needed and should 
be induced to grow by cutting the oldest 
and least vigorous branches to near the 
ground, a part at a time, from each bush, 
so as not to cut off the entire crop at once. 


’ GRAPEVINES. 


Summer pruning grapevines is a very 
dangerous prio, except in the hands 
of a skillful viticulturist. If the pruning 
in the dormant season was done properly 
and the vines are provided with ample 
space in which to spread their young 
branches they will need almost no atten- 
tion except to keep them on the proper 
supports. The fruit needs its share of 


qd. the plant food gathered by the leaves as 


well as by the roots and carried to it in 
the sap, and the abundance of that nour- 
ishment depends largely on the health and 
abundance of foliage. I have known 
grapes to be almost ruined in flavor by 
excessive summer pruning. The largest 
and richest clusters’ hang jbeneath a 
bower of shade and on canes that have 
large and lusty leaves. Beware of much 
se areapte ack or summer pruning of grape- 
vines.—H. E. VanDeman. 
—_——_ Oo 


Answers to Inquiries. 


Value of Arsenate of Lead After 
Freezing. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—I am a reader 
of Green’s Fruit Grower and think it is 
one of the best fruit papers published. 

Will it hurt the strength of. arsenate of 
lead to freeze? I have fifty pounds left 
over from last year, and it froze solid 
this winter. Some tell me it will be no 
good and some say freezing won’t hurt 
it. Would like your decision.—Lulu 
Drening, Pa. 


Reply: Although I have never tried 
it I have been told that arsenate of lead 
in water is not hurt by freezing. Some 
chemicals are ruined in this way but this 
pot aie is very simple and I can quite 
easily believe that it is not injured by 
freezing, although the water would be 
in some degree evaporated by it. 


——_$ 
Budding Walnut Trees. 


Prof. Van Deman:—I have some seed- 
ling walnut trees, 4 years old, grown, 
from first generation Franquette trees 
sold by a nursery in Oregon. They vary 
considerably; some er hardy but some 
of them winter-kill slightly. I would 
like to bud them which I cow is a difficult 
operation. I may say I am fairly expert 
at budding fruit trees. Please give me 
some information on budding, time and 
manner; also the name of a book which 
goes into the matter in a clear and explicit 
manner. Your reply through the Fruit 
ag will greatly oblige.—C. F. Hornby 





Reply: It might be well to bud these 
seedling walnut trees to a well oo apthis 
variety, but as it is quite probable that 
they-will bear good nuts, as they are, I 
would advise not doing it. But I would 
suggest the planting of seedlings of the 
native walnut of the Pacific Coast, Jug- 
lan’s California, or of the eastern one, 
J. nigra, and bud the Mayette on any of 
the best kinds on them. They both 
make better stocks for the Persian walnut 
than does its own seedlings. There is 
an excellent book on Walnut propagation 
issued by the Oregon Experiment Sta- 
tion at Corvalis, that might be procured 
if the supply is not exhausted. 


—_—$_— 
Fig Culture. 


Editor, Green’s Fruit Grower: — Will 
you ask Prof. Van Deman to give your 
readers some information in regard to 
Fig Culture? 

f suppose he has figs on his Louisiana 
plantations, so he can tell us all about 
them. 

Are they difficult to propagate, and if 
raised from seed do they come true to 
the variety that is planted, or would the 
seedlings have to be budded or grafted, 
and is this a difficult job? 

Have they insect or fungus enemies, 
and are these controlled by spraying same 
as with other kinds of fruit? 

Must they have a dry climate or soil 
as a semi-trpoical or tropical one, or 
could they probably be grown success- 
fully and profitably in central and north- 
ern Florida, and would heavy fertiliza- 
tion be required? Also, what would be 
the probable yield per acre on the aver- 
age?—John 8. Chandler, Mich. 





Reply: - Fig culture is very simple and 
successful if gone about in the right way 
and in the right climate and soil. The 
northern half of Florida is just right as 
far as climate is concerned and the soil 
is fairly good, but needs more fertility 
and some clay to make it ideal for this 
fruit. All of the milder portions of the 


south Atlantic and Gulf States are suite 
to it; from Norfolk, Virginia to sou 
Texas. The trees grow very well, by 
are sometimes cut back by severe cold 
spells but they send up new growth at 
once and begin to bear usually the 
year if the sprouts are vigorous, 

g prefers an arid or semi-arid ¢li 
wit 2 gees 3 of water at the roots fy. 
nished by irrigation. California affon 
excellent opportunities for fig culture and 
there are large orchards there in g fey 

laces and more or less of the trees grown 

rom north to south in the warm valleys 
They do not require or flourish in a tropi. 
cal climate, but prefer a mild winter i 


‘bring the best results. 


There is no tree, more easily propagated 
as the cuttings grow with almost oe. 
tainty if properly treated. They do beg 
in muck and set in the fall. Very fey 
kinds of figs have fertile seeds and almog, 
no trees are grown from them. 

The cuttings may be set in the placa 
where the trees are to stand or in n 
rows and transplanted to the orchard 
The wah distance apart is 15 to 20 fee 
although very old .trees w to large 
size. have seen them in California, 
Coyerena o feet. in gliameter of space, but 
in southern states they do not grow 
nearly as large. After they attain q 
height and spread of 10 to 20 feet, they 
bear so heavily that they make very little 
growth. The cultivation required is very 
simple and must be very shallow, for the 
roots are close to the surface. Indeed, 
the best trees to bear that I have geen 
were in the house yards and in places 
where cultivation was about impossible 
and was not attempted in any degree, 

Fig trees bear very young and regularly 
if they are given a fair chance, and some 
kinds give two crops each year. Spring 
frosts do not interfere, as there is no 
outward bloom, this all being within the 
figs and besides, the fruit does not come 
out early in the spring, but waits for hot 
weather. Ripe figs ferment very easily 
in a humid climate and are spoiled if not 
gathered as soon as they ripen. On the 
arid regions they do not spoil in this wa 
and often dry on the trees almost aug. 
to bear immediate packing, and I have 
heard that in some regions no further 
drying is necessary. But in the regions 
east of the Rocky Mountains, in this 
country, figs cannot be dried successfully 
but must be preserved in cans. This is 
done quite extensively in some few places 
and there is room for a large increase of 
this business. 

There are many varieties of figs and 
they vary greatly in size, color and flavo 
and to some extent in shape. Ther 
are also differences in hardiness, and i 
bearing. Some varieties will not bes 
unless pollinated and it is a very inter 
esting fact about the way this is done b 
a tiny insect ‘in the case of the famo 
‘Smyrna’ fig. This one is not grown 
California with eminent success as in somé 
places. The Brunswick, Brown Tuskey 
Magnolia, Celeste, White Feckia and 
few others take the lead in the southem 
states. The backwater, that covered a 
the thousands of fig trees I plant 
Louisiana, killed them all in 1912, and # 
far I have not replanted. 


—_—_—O—" 


Manure Theory Sustained by 
Experiment. 


Several agricultural colleges of t 
country have made prolonged experiment 
extending overa series of years to dete 
mine which of the two methods mel 
tioned is to be preferred. Many farme 
have also made the same experimel 
and have carefully noted the results, 8 
20th Century ‘Farmer. The uniform ¢ 
perience of all who have seriously test# 
the matter out is that the soil gets mut 
more benefit, and gets it much, m0 
rapidly, when the second method 1s él 
ployed than when the manure 1s plowe 
under according to the first metho 
The uniform experience of all who hs 
tried the matter out is that it 1s mu 
better to apply the manure to the surfac 
of the soil and partly to cultivate It! 
with a disk or a harrow than it is top? 
it under. Farmers who have been a | 
tomed to employ the old method of pion 
ing under manure may be fully convine 
that much greater returns may be ¢ 
ed from the method here set forth. 


ANOTHER LESSON FROM EXP®RIENCE 
It has been practically demonstrate 


by experiments that much larg¢r retury 
ma derived from spreading fe 
stable manure as a top dressing than) 
be derived from such manure after b 
rocess of disintegration and decay " 
been completed. Fresh stable ie th 
produces better and larger rest ae 
stable manure that has been rotte¢”” 
being applied to the soil. It ® oi 
see why this should be so. The 8° nth 
bacteria and bacterial activity. 
ease of rotted manure the bacteri@’, 
done their work, and the proce a 
should have been carried out in the *: 
itself has been completed in the bool 
and the soil has derived no benefit ™ 
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— 
Delaware Inquiries. 

Prof. VanDeman:—While our Winsaps, 
ete., are good. yet, being northern bred, 
we sigh for the Spys, Russets,. Tolmans, 
ete., of early — hence, wish to ask 
what you think would be the character- 
istics as to quality, and keeping of the 
following, grown ‘here: Banana, Russet, 
Northern Spy and Tolman. "pao 

If the Tolman is not suited here, what is 
the best, do you think, as a winter sweet 
baking apple? How would the Fameuse 
or the Shiawasse do here? I have a Blen- 
heim Orange growing; had I better let 
it grow, OF graft to some other variety? 

[ have read that many of the Japanese 
hybrid plums, like America, Bartlett, 
ec., are not onl r in quality, but, 
have the taste of the “‘stink bug,”’ also. 
Js this true? : 

What are the Mirabelle plums? 

Do you think there is any variety of 
Japanese Persimmon which should be 
hardy here? _— 

Do you think the Scuppernong grape 
or any of its hybrids, hardy in this lati- 

9 


ude: 

Ihave read that grapecuttings (common 
(varieties) should be made ‘‘as soon as 
the leaves fall,’’ and, ‘‘any time before 
spring, if not frozen,” “ in the spring,” 
ete. What is the best time? 

Usually, wnat is the approximate age 
of fruiting of the Pomeroy, and other 
seedling Persian walnuts growing near 
Rochester? 

How can the Norway spruce be treated, 
in single specimens as so to make a dense 
growth, at the same time allowing it to 
grow tall, to some extent? 

Is the Hemlock Spruce of the nurseries 
the same as the common Hemlock of New 
York and Pennsylvania?—Subscriber. 





Reply: It is a very common desire to 
grow in any place where one may make a 
new home, the same fruits that he ate in 
tie place of his boyhood. There are 
associations and memories that it is very 
pleasant to consider and to revive if 
possible. But often the climate forbids 
this, at least with any considerable suc- 
cess. The varieties of apples named 
may ali be grown in Delaware; in fact, 
are grown there but they are not the late 
keepers that they are in the north. North- 
em Spy is a fall apple in Delaware, and 
Roxbury Russet is not a g bearer. 
Tolman does bear well and keeps fairly 
well too, being a good sweét apple for 
winter baking, in the latitude of Dela- 
ware. 
early fall apples there, but are otherwise 
desirable. I have never seen Blenheim 
there but would give the tree planted a 
chance to show what it will do. 

The hybrid plums, America, Bartlett 
and some others of the Burbank lings, 
have so much of the Asiatic blood in them 
that their flavor is not agreeable. I¢ is 


really repulsive to the taste of some per- 


sons although others do not object to it. 

The Myrobolan plum is a species from 
Europe that is of no value for its fruit, 
but is used as a stock on which to bud 
the edible varieties. : 

The Japanese persimmons are too ten- 
der for real success in Delaware, but an 
occasional tree has fruited there. A moré 
hardy race from China is being introduced 

y our government that is likely to prove 
4valuable acquisition. 


The Scuppernong grape and its class. 


will grow in the Chesapeake Peninsula. 
Some of the Munson hybrids are larger 
in cluster than the type of the species 
Vitis rotundifolia, and are of excellent 
quality as well. Amons them are the 
San Alba, San Rubra, .>»n Melanka and 
La Salle. 

Grape cuttings may be made from wood 
cut from the vines at any time when the 
eaves are off and before the buds start 
but the best time is after there has been 
some cold spells to change the starch into 
sugar. This is a process of nature that 
precedes growth in all regions where cold 
Weather occurs. 

The Pomeroy and other Persian walnut 
trees usually bear a few nuts before they 
oe ten years old, but not a real market 


op. 

The Norway Spruce may be cut back 
to cause a growth more dense than is 
natural. The common hemlock of the 
horth is properly called Hemlock Spruce. 
~H. E. Van Deman. 


Sie sa SPE 
Free Tests of Soil and Fertilizers. 


Tam not sure that New York state 
&periment stations will make an analysis 
of soil or fertilizers free of charge to the 
individual, but free analysis is made in a 
‘w states. Our New York experiment, 
Stations analyze fertilizers and publish 
N bulletins the results, but these are 
othe past year. The grading of com- 
mercial fertilizers may be different this 
year from those announced by the experi- 
Ment stations for last year. My advice 
8 that in buying fertilizers, as in pur- 

ing almost anything, you should 
Purchase only of firms which have an 
‘tablished high reputation. I advise 
D uy high-grade fertilizers. 
tis poor policy to pay freight on low 
€ goods. 


Fameuse and Shiawassee are both .- 


How the Acres Helped Us to Solve 
the High Cost of Living | 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Mrs. Theo. Lange, Colo. 


At one time we lived more or less con- 
tentedly in a five-room apartment, our 
only real estate consisting of the ground 
in our flower-boxes. It was after the 
baby came that we became discontented 
with the narrowness of our surroundings, 
then we felt that the fresh air on our front 
porch which was sadly mixed with par- 
ticles of dust and manure from the street, 
and a never failing smell of gasoline, was 
not just the thing for her to grow rosy 
and healthy on. 

Also the rent for the apartment enriched 
only the landlord, and my husband’s 
salary was not a large one so that after 
expenses were paid we had very little to 
lay aside for the proverbial rainy-day. 
It seemed to us that the cost of living 
became always higher: that it increased 
much more rapid ’, than my husband’s 
wages and in looking ahead, we could 
not see what we longed for—a cosy home 
and. education for the small daughter. 
One way of solving this increased cost 
of living is for the wife to also become a 
wage-earner, but both my husband and 
I are old-fashioned and we both delighted 
in a home and feel that my presence there 
is essential to its well-being. After much 
discussion we decided to two. acres 
of land outside of the city limits, yet 


sides these we have in the cellar squash, 
pumpkin and sauerkraut. I have a 
variety of pickles the ingredients of which 
I grew such as cucumbers, cauliflower, 
peppers, and tomatoes. In fruit we have 
one cherry tree which gave me from 
fifteen to —— quarts of eanned cherries 
and early and late apples. Those of the 
early variety that we did not eat, or sell, 
I canned and my husband said that it is 
the finest apple sauce that he ever ate. 
From the late apples we sold several 
boxes, made cider from some and stored 
the rest in pits. Between the apple trees 
are enough currant bushes to furnish us 
with an abundance of currant jelly. 
This last spring we planted more cherry 
trees, some plum trees, a few more apple 
trees, and two crab-apple trees; this 
coming spring we will plant gooseberry 
and raspberry bushes, also strawberry 
plants and probably a few blackberry 
and logan berry bushes. In the mean- 
time while our fruit is developing I can 
buy from tae neighbors at wholesale 
prices. Pears, peaches and grapes do not 
do well in our location but we save enough 
on other things to be able to buy these. 
Besides our garden and the wonderful 
things it does for us, we keep a cow and 
since some of our neighbors do not, we 














The Helpmate. 





close enough to some suburban ear line 
to enable my husband to continue his 
work down town. 

Our first two years on the farm proved 
a dismal failure because we knew so abso- 
lutely nothing about gardens or chickens 
or anything, in fact, outside of city life. 
We paid more for our land than we had 
anticipated and we found that our two 
acres put us heavily in debt besides 
leaving us nothing for general improve- 
ments. But I determined that failure 
should not happen to us again and that 
the farm should support the kitchen. I 
started in January to study seed cata- 
logues and garden methods, to read up 
on poultry, and above all I decided there 
should be no waste. All winter we 
manured our garden heavily, using for 
this purpose all the manure from the cow 
and chicken8. By spring the land was 
in excellent condition. We hired the 
plowing and harrowing done, then my 
husband attended to the planting but the 
general welfare of that garden fell to my 
lot. Now it was not always an easy task 
because I do all of my own housework 
with the assistance of a little girl who 
does small tasks and looks after the baby; 
but it was labor that has well paid for 
itself. Firstly I have never felt as weil 
as I do this winter, and secondly the 
garden not only provided us liberally all 
sumimer with fresh green vegetables but 
is going far toward feeding us this winter. 
The idea of — vegetables never 
occurred to me until I saw the success of 
one of my neighbors and I decided that 
what she could do, I could do, too. I sent 
for the Government Bulletin and followed 
its directions starting with asparagus. 
It kept,so I went ahead and canned peas, 
beans, young carrots, beets, corn, and 
tomatoes. In the fall we stored in pits 
cabbage, red-cabbage, savoy-cabbage, car- 
rots, late cauliflower, and turnips. Be- 


are able to sell enough milk to enable us 
to buy all her feed. It is certainly a 
pleasure to have plenty of milk, cream 
and butter and yet not have to tount the 
cost. We keep a registered Jersey and 
hope in time to realize some money from 
her calves. 


THE POULTRY A HELP. 


But this is not all that our two acres 
gives us: it also supports a fine flock of 
chickens—or rather two. Leghorns for 
eggs and a small flock of Buff Crpingtons 
for meat. We have. bought but very 
little meat so far this winter and still 
have some late-hatched chickens on hand 
which we intend to kill. More than this 
we sell enough eggs to private customers 
in the city to make the chickens support 
themselves. We also raise a few ducks 
each year for table use." We do not care 
to bother with a pig but some of our 
neighbors do and find it profitable. 

Every inch of our two acres will in 
time be utilized and we endeavor even 
now to Jet nothing go to waste. Much 
of the cabbage and roots that are stored 
are fed to the chickens. 

I have no desire to move back to the 
city apartment: there I was a spender 
with much idle time on my hands, but 
now I feel that I am a provider. It is of 
course a harder life than I led down town 
because a garden does not grow without 
attention- while weeds do; animals too 
will not take care of themselves; but on 
the other hand we live better than we 
formerly did and without the care and 
worry of wondering how high the grocery 
bill is. Chicken, especially broilers are 
to some of my city friends a downright 
luxury but we are able to enjoy as many 
as we wish. This is just the commercial 
side of the question and does not deal 
with the pleasure derived from really 
owning something. Property in the city 


is always a continual expense but our 
small farm supports us. In fact I some- 
times think that if anything should ever 
happen to my husband the little farm 
would help me to be independent. 

According to my idea ours is the ideal 
way to live. We have artesian water 
pined into the house, we have electric 
ights, telephone, and rural delivery once 
a day. Small grocery stores of the out- 
lying districts deliver on certain days 
as do also the largest mercantile estab- 
lishments of the city. Gas is then the 
only luxury that we have not at our 
command. Car service too of course. 
is not as adequate as in town. If you 
miss a car you have the pleasure of wait- 
ing half an hour or walking to the city 
limits. If we have the disadvantage at 
times of walking through mud or snow 
to the car line we also have the advantage 
of cool summer nights, of pure invigorat- 
ing air, of space to move about without 
a feeling of trespassing. In winter there 
is peace and beauty in a white landscape 
and grandeur in the snow clad mountains; 
in the spring we look through — apple 
blossoms in front to the long still partially 
snow-clad mountain range; through cherry 
white blossoms in the rear to the city; 
in the fall we look again through heavy 
green foliage interspersed with brilliant 
red apples and catch but a glimpse of 
green mountains beyond. And think 
what it all means to the baby daughter. 
She has plenty of roam about and she 
learns from nature herself lessons that no 
schoolroom can teach. 

—_———O 
Fruit Trees in the Garden. 


Farmers too often crowd fruit trees 
into their gardens to the detriment of 
their vegetables and bush fruits, and the 
vractice should be discouraged, says 
Fenrsylvania Farmer. I have made the 
mistake myself. In our garden of half 
an acre I had altogether, en the north 
and east sides, 14 peach trees; on the south 
side, three cherry trees, one peach and 
one plum tree; on the west side, one 
quince, one pium and three dwarf pear 
trees; through the middle of the garden 
was a row of grape vines on a trellis. The 
consequence was that when all the trees 
had grown, and began to bear, I had to 
cus down the peach trees, or move the 
garden tc some other place; or, more 
yreperly speaking, make our garden in 
some other place. Not only did the trees 
shade the vegetables, but their roots 
extended far out under, and around them, 
and robbed them of fertility and moisture. 
In adry time the trees, being the stronger, 
would seize upon the moisture, and the 
vegetables would suffer. 

——————0O-——" 

How to tell the flowers from the weeds; 
Pull them up by the roots. If they are 
flowers that will be the last of ’em if 
weeds, only the beginning.—ChicagoNews. 
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Toastie 
Flavour 
A Winner 


Every day many are finding 
out that 


Post 
Toasties 


are different from other “‘ready 


to eat’ foods. It’s in the 
making. 
Toasties are carefully 


te ot 


cooked bits of choicest indian 
corn toasted to an appetizing, 
golden-brown crispness. 


Cl ees 


Care and time in toasting 
and the delicate flavering 
make this crisp corn-food de- 
lightful. 


Post Toasties—ready to eat 
direct from the sealed package, 


with cream and sugar to taste. 


—sold by Grocers. 
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‘Grapes are good and everyone who 
has a garden should have a few vines at 
least,’’ said a friend the other day, ‘‘but 
I got badly left three years ago in pur- 
chasing mine. It was like this,— I had 
just finished up the chores one evening 
in the spring when a well dressed man 
accosted me as I was about to enter the 
house, asking if it were possible for him 
to obiain supper and lodging for the 
night. After consulting Mrs. J., he was 
invited in, well supped and lodged and 
breakfasted in the morning. After break- 
fast be inquired what his bill was and 
was told all was free, ro charge. To 
show his appreciation he cffeed (as he 
and I left the house together) to sell 
me six No. 1 Grape Vines fo> $1.5 per 
vine (he was a nursery agent). Wife 
and I had been taii.ing about grape vines 
a day or two before and I saw a chance 
to surprise her, so paid our newly found 
friend $9.00 for six selected, 2-year-old 
vines, ‘assorted varieties, to be delivered 
soon. The next cay my wife received 
by mail, all ch=r: +s paid, six extra nice 
vines, four varieties, from Nursery 
Co., —— for which she paid $1.00. This 
was her surprise on me. Three weeks 
later a neighbor who had undertaken the 

b of delivering the 
stock sold by eur 
“stay over night” 
friend delivered to me 
@ bundle containing 
8ix vines, much smali- 
er than the ones Mrs. 
J. received; all had 
labels’ attached, all 
different. Allfruited 
the past season and 
all were Concord va- 
riety. But the Con- 
cord is a good one 
and the six my wife 
received were - well 
:ssorted so we shal? 
get along all right— 
and surely the ex- 
perience should be of 





The Western New 
York Horticultural 
Report has been is- 
eued to the members 


The first robin came back on March 
17th, said ‘Good Morning,” from the 
highest tip of the favorite sugar maple, 
looked over the ground, saw that the ever- 
greens, the maples and the cherry trees 
were still standing, examined the re- 
mains of last year’s nest in the birch tree, 
from which last season his mate suddenly 
swooped and knocked off the cap of a 
small boy who was attempting to climb 
the tree, looked satisfied, said Good 
Morning,” again and was gone ten days. 
Now where did that robin go to? I 
rather expect that this bird was the 
advance agent, as it were, who was sent 
to see if the familiar haunts were as they 
were left last season, and that he returned 
and reported favorably for, in about ten 
days some fifteen to twenty of these truly 
welcome feathered friends were hopping 
around on the lawn or occupying favorite 
perches. 

The Logan Berry. Too bad that this 
plant is not hardy enough for this and 
other states where the mercury plays 
havoe with the good things of the milder 
states. I saw this berry in England two 
years ago. The canes or vines were of 
surprising length and were producing 





cf theSociety. Every 


of currants or gooseberries before the 
owner is aware of their presence. 

As a matter of fact, they are not diffi- 
eult to control if taken in time. The 
worms are the larvae of a saw fly, which 
comes out of the ground and lays her eggs 
on the new leaves, mostly at the base 
of the bush near’ the ground. 
During the first real warm weather in the 
spring, usually about the first part of 
May, these eggs hatch and the young 
worms, which are then only about one- 
fourth of an inch in length, commence 
feeding on the lower most leaves and in 
the interior of the plant. They have 
usually been present for several days 
before being noticed, and by that time 
have grown to nearly full size and are 
difficult to control. 

To insure success in controling this 
insect, spraying should begin before they 
really appear, and as they are about as 
sure to some as death and taxes, there is 
little likelihood that it will not be neces- 
sary. It is perfectly safe to use arsenate 
of lead for the first spraying. It should 
be used at the rate of 2} pounds (paste) 
to 50 gallons of water, and should be 
applied at least a week before the worms 
usually appear. Since the eggs are laid 
on the lower leaves and the worms begin 
to eat these, special pains should be taken 
to see that the lower leaves and those in 
the interior of the plant are fully coated 
with the mixture. When first hatched 
the worms are very easily killed by the 
poison, and if well done at the proper 
time there is rarely need for more than 
this one spraying. If necessary, how- 
ever, another spraying may be given two 
weeks later. 


After the fruit is half grown there is a 
possibility of danger from spraying with 
If necessary to spray at 
this time-—but it will not be if the pre- They should understand that the fruit 


an arsenical. 
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HOW MUCH TO THIN. a 
Just how men tenis should be — 
upon a tree will depend upon the yap; | 
as well as on the size and condition of te Answ 
tree. The peach and pear are speci) A 
benefitted by thinning, and peachegg y Mr. C. / 
not be closer than four inches on thy Mm yine berry 
branches, while if the’ variety is g large Are the . 
one and the fruit is well distributed cherries tw 
through a rather thick head, it wij} he jes? A. 
better if they are six or eight inches » 
even farther apart. In most cases ther Reply: 
should be only one pear upon a fruit g pe vine | 
and it will also pay well to thin the frit MM The Roy: 
on apple trees when there are several jp MM tical. The 
a cluster. If the large varieties of p} the variety 
are thinned so that the fruits will not MM gst we cal 
touch, it will lessen the injury from brown 
rot. Gi 
BENEFITS FROM THINNING, Mr. Chas 
In addition to increasing the size anq fy 8U° of the 
quality of the fruit and thus enhancing fi * letter of 
its value, the thinning of fruit has othe @™ M!ss-, 0" 
advantages. If often saves the tree from Im We have 
serious injury by preventing the breaki syoung, sti 
down of the overladen branches and tends gy b0ssoms at 
to make them more regular in bearj which a fe 
There are many varieties which will pro. Ve 4° not k 
duce a full crop one year, and, as the fylj und the 
vigor of the trees is used in developing i 8° advice 
the crop, they are not able to form Fru Mr. Warren 
buds for a crop the next season; hence 
they become known as ‘‘odd year” bear. Reply: 1 
ere. Thiscan toa large extent be changed jm the limbs o! 
by the removal of a portion of the fruit, # the flow 0 
as, although the crop may be just as larg, wth. 
in bushels, the increase is largely in water, #im™ut buds. 
and it is the development of seeds and pits jg bitk about 
that saps the vitality of the trees. —_ , . 
in 
THINNING MAKES PICKING EASIER, int 
Many fail to thin their fruit trees ber knife an 
cause they consider it a serious task. ~ hemi 
will have to be picked bk = * 
at some time it ride. It is 
me time and it He vod at all 
certainly is no more gy "2 9 
work to pick off one 
half when partly The B 
grown and drop them Green’s F 
, on the ground and Hime know : 
* then pick the other Hi yhether Rt 
: half when ripe, than good for lay 
? it is to pick all of Mi frsetting. 
rane) — — i the best ae 
and carefully place it Dalrymple, } 
- in baskets. The fore sy 
‘ mer method _ permits Reply: T 
a part of the work BB eonsidered : 
. being done whenwork Hi like all other 
£ is slack, while the [depend on t 
other puts it all in BBpred, that : 
Z ’ 
j the rush of the hare Mand what th 
ee 
asa class t 
PRUNING. — this is a mat 
ae —, “ thins ai) breeds, a 
ing trul T can easy, W ile 
be considerably les- lal mother 
sened if the trees are Your quest 
pruned with the idea BB geiting breed 


fruit grower in the Gooseberries_ ae Grown at_Green’s Fruit Farm. This fruit is usually picked before fully ripe, in which condition it can be Of removing a portion Hiyveral breed 
country should bave safely shipped to disiant markets, Boston is @ good market for gooseberries. More gooseberries are grown in Canada than in this country. of the fruit buds. Bihut on the 1 
@ copy. it € The Envlich people are very fond of gooseberries. A correspondent tells us that he scrapes off the gooseberries with mittened hands instead of picking This method is par better breed 
Pipl ang an- them. _By this method many leaves come off with the fruit. He runs the gooseberries through his fanning mill to remove the leaves and other rub- ticularl helpful in ag 
many oames ish, Whatever the method of picking there should be no refuse material with the gooseberries when sent to market. , y P , the Barred P 
nual fee for membes- the case of peaclies 
ship. Some gro vers B . - and plums, while with ) 
i know are not members because theycan- an immense crop of the largest and most vious sprayings have been properly done apples and pears, although heading back Mr. Charl 
mr, rie 


not wel attend the anrual meeting; but 
aside frcm the meeting of c!d and ucw 
friends, looking over the great display o1 
fruit and machinery, [ razherexnect that 
this annual r2nort will be. “ me~~ benefit 
than attending the sessions. In the re- 
port you can read word for word the 
experienced fruit growers’ words, how he 
did this or that, how he secured his bump- 
er crop, how he marketed the same, and 
the expert’s advice on pruning, thinning 
and controlling the insect pests, and 
unless you bave better ears than the 
writer and get a front seat you are not 
sure of hearing all this in ine meeting, 
and if you did, who has a head that could 
hold one-tenth of it. 


Labelting the Trees. When setting 
out a row or more of specimen trees, 
that is a rarity now, the matter of 
labeling and recording should have 
attention. The question of what labels 
to use ‘3 a considerable one. We have 
used several different kinds but noth- 
ing seems to serve the purpose so well 
as a clear pine strip, 14 inch thick, 
one inch wide and 6 inches long, painted 
white. A little way from one end of the 
label a hole is bored and a piece of heavy 
copper wire used one foot in length. The 
label is then hung on a suitable limb and 
the wire twisted so as to leave ample 
room for the growth of the limb. Then 
a record is kept, location of row, the tree 
numbered, name of variety and its source. 
This labeling and recording is necessary 
in case of the tree dying or of proving un- 
true to name, and is very interesting any- 
way. Last year amongst other fruits we 
had 125 varieties of apples in bearing. 
Aside from the Experimental State Farms 
we expect that we have the largest col- 
lection of varieties of fruit in bearing of 
any orchardist in the state. There are 
many varieties which are not grown for 
profit of course, although some trees set out 
have been a very profitable investment. 





showy fruit that I had ever seen. It 
would appear that this berry is making 
bsg money for growers in the Pacific and 
Southern States. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Burbank or someone else wiil soon 
put intothe hands of fruit growers a berry 
just as good so far as fruit and cropping 
goes, which has the hardiness cf t-oth to 
stand our colder c..~ates.—E. H. tiurson. 
po 
Last of the Apples. 

To-day, May 12th, I am eating the last 
of the apples which were sent in to me 
for family use from Green’s Fruit Farms. 
The varieties last tc be eaten are: Banana, 
Yellow Bellflower, Mother and Melon. 
It would not be fair to mention these as 
the longest keepers of all, for the fact that 
I have them left on hand at this late date 
is simply a circumstance, and yet I have 
evidence that Banana and Yellow Bell- 
flower are remarkably long keeping apples. 

Last fall our foreman sent in about a 
dozen bushel boxes, each filled with apples 
of high quality for my own eating and 
family use. This is repeated each year, 
enabling me to become familiar with ap- 
ples of good quality. There is no diffi- 
culty in having on every farm a collection 
of rare apples or apples of fine quality. 
You have simply to make a selection of a 
number of varieties, one tree of each vari- 
ety, and pose these closely in a row where 
they will receive proper attention. We 
plant them not over eight or ten feet 
apart in the row, but we wide space be- 
tween the rows in order to test various 
varieties and become familiar with the 
different varieties. 


——_-o0--—_—- 


The Currant Worm. 

Oi all the pests of the small fruit garden 
the common currant worms are the most 
t: ublesome. They come in such great 
numbers and have such a voracious appe- 
tite that they often defoliate a whole row 


—use white hellebore. This is a vege- 
table poison effeci!ve against insects, but 
much less dangerous to the higher animals. 
It also loses its po cnous properties 
rapidly upon exposure t. air. bse at the 
rate of one ounce to one gallon of water, 
or mix with ten parts of flour or air-slaked 
lime, and dust on the plants. It may be 
safely used when necessary up to within 
a few days of harvesting. If used as a 
solution, it is less liable to stain the 
fruit.—Prof. W. J. Wright, New York 
State School of Agriculture. 


_”_”" 
It Pays to Thin Fruit. 


Of all orchard operations none is more 
neglected than the thinning of the trees 
when they have set more fruit than they 
can develop, as is oftentimes the case. 
The years when the trees particularly 
need thinning are those when,all varieties 
are bearing, as then the prices of ordinary 
fruit will be low, but there is always a 
demand for fancy fruit at good prices, 
and the removal of one-half or two thirds 
of the fruit on a tree will not only double 
the size of the remainder, but, by changing 
it from No. 2 to No. 1, or fancy, raise the 
value proportionately. 

Many persons are afraid to thin their 
fruit, fearing that after the thinning has 
been done even more may be made to drop 
from other causes. It is true that what 
is known as the ‘‘June drop” often re- 
moves a large part of the crop, but these 
as a rule are fruits that have been at- 
tacked, by scab, curculio, codling moth, 
or other fungi or insects,‘all of which can 
be controlled by proper spraying. Really 
this need not be seriously considered, as 
the thinning should not be done until the 
drop is over. As arule, the surplus fruits 
should be removed before the seeds or 
pits begin to harden. For apples, pears, 
and peaches this would be when they are 
about the size of a hickory nut. 
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can be practiced to advantage with young 

trees, the pruning for the purpose 

thinning the fruit should be im the way 

of opening the heads.—L. Taft, 

Agricultura! College, Michigan. 
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Crop O-1tlook in Pennsylvania. dore H. Nye, 
Dear Editor:—The season is very back- 
ward here, no corn planted and not much 9 Reply: Tt 
oats sowed. Probably there never was Hjmade of diss 
before such a general prospect for a bump lved roc 
er crop of fruit. Peach, apple ,pear, plum recently 


are deposits « 
Powdered, 
amount of 

Commonly cal 
0 found v 
sometim 
other fertilize 
and need of tl 


and cherry were.al] a profusion of bloom. 
While there has been much rainy wer 
ther, there were also many fine, clear days 
during bloz:<ming time. Our fruit tree 
have mostly vested for two years, Div 
seem to be getting ready to make up 10 
lost time. We have here in Armstrong 
county, Pa., three essentials for s..cces% 


ful fruit growing: the right soil, To determ 
altitude and the best markets at OUl BMpleceof land: 
doors. The Fruit Grower is a_helpful have an : 





ost state ay 
‘quipped to | 
ae willing tc 
and owner, i 
the soil taken 
Particular fiel 
hosphate r 
ae of th 
be scovered 
the country v 


and welcome periodical in our bome— 
T. J. Frederick, Pa. 
ibntignl tppipishisins 

The United States has 327,596 square 
miles of workable coal fields, containing 
3,000,000,000,000 short tons of coal, more 
than scven times the total supply of 
Europe. In 1911, of about 1,300,000; 
short tons mined in the world, the United 
States mined 486,221,168 tons, oF 38.1 
per cent. Fourteen years ago the United 
States for the first time mined more 608! 
than Great Britain, and has since 
held the lead in such production 
the countries of the world. It increas? 
its annual output from 253,741,192 tons 
1899 to 496,221,168 tons in 1911, or at 
rate of nearly 100 per cent., while : 
Britain second in production, in 4 
its output from 246,506,155 tons to Ms ; 
518,926 tons or at the rate of about 
per cent., and Germany, third in p 
tion, increased from 149,719,766 to 
223,763 tons. : 
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Answers to Inquiries. 


——_———— 
— 


Mr. C. A. Green:—What is the grape 
yine berry? Is the fruit good to eat? 

Are the Royal Ann and the Napoleon 
cherries two ifferent_and distinct cher- 
ies? A. H. Higley, Washington. 


Reply: I am not familiar with the 
go vine berry. ‘ 
he Royal Ann and Napoleon are iden- 
tical. The fruit 9p ee in the west call 
the variety Roya Ann, and here in the 
gast We call it Napoleon. 


the scions should be entirely dormant 
when the scions are inserted in the trees. 

The season for budding varies in differ- 
ent states. In western New York we 








continue sometimes into September. Ap- 
ple, plum and pear are usually budded in 
August. Sometimes they are budded 
earlier if for any reason there is indication 
of a stoppage of growth in the stocks, 
such as leaf scalding or blight. No bud- 
ding can be successfully accomplished 
unless the stocks are growing rapidly. 
When the little trees are growing fast the 
sap is circulating freely and the bark can 
be lifted from the wood easily, which 
insures success. Where the bark will 
not part easily from the wood it is im- 
possible to bud successfully. 
—_—_——_—O"— 
Contradictory Advice Criticised. 
Dr. C. N. Hart criticizes different arti- 
cles appearing recently as follows: 
- “One -nuniber’ says do not prune the 
pear. The next number tells how well a 
pear tree at Green’s Fruit Farm did after 
an annual pruning, or cutting back of 
the new growth. 
“In the April issue, page 1, C. A. Green 
says six inches pruned from a blackberry 
cane will cut off a large portion of the 
fruit. J. E. Taylor says on page 3 of the 
same issue: ‘In the fall the canes should 
be cut back one-third of their growth.’ ”’ 





Girdling the Branches. 

. Chas. A. Green:—In the January 
Sg of the Fruit Grower you published 
;letier of thanks from 8. H. Warren, 

ass. on how to make plum trees bear. 
We have a tree in just the same shape, 
gyoung, strong, healthy Burbank, which 
plossoms and sets full every year, out of 
which a few will get about half ripe. 
We do not know what is meant by cutting 
ound the limbs. Please give us the 
ame advice in your Say oa that you gave 
Mr. Warren.—L. J. M., Mass. 





ly: The object in cutting around 
the limbs of the trees like this is to stop 
the flow of sap, and retard the wood 
wth. This has a tendency to produce 
nit buds. Some people cut a stri of 
hark about one-half inch wide. This 
yould be all right on very ve branches, 
but I think the sap_ would be _ stopped 
sficiently by simply taking the blade 
ofa knife and running it around sa as just 
tocut through the bark. If you have any 
very large limbs you might remove the 
bark in a strip about one-fourth inch 
vide. It is not necessary to cut into the 
wood at all, simply cut the bark. 
—_—)--—-— 


Reply: I knew nothing of the make-up 
of the issue for April mentioned above, as 
I was sick in the hospital at that time. 
But it is ‘admissible in a publication like 
Green’s Fruit Grower to have different 
methods by different men published in the 
same issues ‘There are few people who can 
feel that they are absolutely sure of their 
position or opinion in regard to such an 
important affair as the pruning of fruit 
trees. There are many ee of prun- 
ing and it may be possible that several 
or many of these methods may be desir- 
able under certain circumstances in 
ae Rhode lsind Mele, de one en —— in different climates 
ood for laying and how good they are “ The advantage secured at Green’s Fruit 
fr pring. 2. Also your judgment asto p 

ayl 


: ‘arm by cutting back the new growth 
the best ng and setting hen.—Albert . . 
Dalrymple, Mass. of pear trees annually, is a fact that can 


a be ge geo ome This system is approved 
Reply: The Rhode Island Reds are y one of the largest pear growers near 
considered a class of good layers, but 


ye x Y 4 — Peace pear 
like all other breeds their laying qualities trees are low-headed, looking almost like 
depend on the strain more than on the 


dwarf pear trees, owing to the constant 
, ; annual pruning which they receive. His 
breed, that is, what their ancestors are, orchard is remarkably productive of 
and what they have been bred up to in superior fruit for which he gets a fancy 
laying qualities. As to setting qualities, price, but he gives high culture and is 
aa class they are considered good, but wel] informed about every feature of pear 
this is a matter of individuality in most growing. But this experience does not 
ill breeds, as some are nervous and un- indicate that another grower might not 
ewy, While others are quiet and make ,ooyre large and superior crops of 
good mothers. ; 4 08 trees that were not thus cut bac 
Your question as to the best laying and which carried -high heads. Yo 
a reed 1s a hard one, as there are haveseen many pear trees with high heads 
several breeds of good layers and setters, that, were heavily loaded with fruit. 
but on the whole we think there is no The annual cutting back of a new growth 
better breed for setting and laying than o¢ pear trees has a tendency to produce 
the Barred Plymouth Rocks. frait buds and to earlier and more than 
URE Spite 2 5 ordinary productiveness. 
Dissolved Rock. As regards the cutting back of black- 
Mr. Charles A. Green:—Will you please berry canes in the fall to the extent of 
tell me what is meant by the term “dis- one-third of their growth, this is some- 
wlved rock”? as used in article, ‘“Fer- thing that I would not practice for my- 
tilizers for Asparagus,’ by C. P. Close self and do not practice, for I would feel 
on page sixteen of the April Fruit Grower. that in thus cutting back the canes at this 
wish to try this new fertilizer on my season I would be cutting off a large por- 
asparagus bed in place of manure.—Theo- 
dore H. Nye, Mass. 


The Best Layers and Setters. 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—l. Please let 
me know in next month’s magazine 








tion of the bearing wood and would thus 
reduce my blackberry crop seriously. 
My plan in pruning the blackberry, is to 
cut off, or nip off with the fingers, the 
ends of the young canes in June or July, 
when the canes are 3 to 4 feet high. Then 
the canes will branch out and form an 
abundance of bearing wood in prepara- 
tion for the coming season’s crop. 

The foreman at Green’s Fruit Farm 
reports that years ago he seriously re- 
duced a crop of blackberries by cutting 
off the mature fruit bearing canes during 
fall or winter. He reported that he con- 
sidered he had made a discovery, which 
was that no mature canes should be cut 
off from oe blackberry bushes except 
with a full understanding that in doing 
so the grower was removing fruit bearin 
wood, which would reduce the yield o 
the blackberry crop that season. 

—_—_——_ Oo 
The Evolution of the Prune. 

The boarding-house prune, which has 
long been the standby, together with the 
mother-in-law joke on rising and ambi- 
tious paragraphers, is now coming to its 
own. In some of the South American 

- cities prime California dried prunes retail 
at from 65 to 75 cents per pound, and the 
demand is fully equal to the supply. It 
is claimed in the Southern cities ,and also 


Reply: The theory is that all soil is 
made of dissolved rock and that nat 
dissolved rock is really virgin soil. It 

recently been discovered that there 
ae deposits of soft rock easily ground or 
Powdered, which contain an unusual 
amount of phosphoric acid. This is 
tommonly called phosphate rock and has 

n found very desirable as a fertilizer, 
used sometimes alone and sometimes with 
other fertilizers according to the nature 
and need of the land to which it is applied. 
40 determine just what fertilizer a 
piece of land actually needs itis necessary 

ave an anilysis of the soil made. 
ost state agricultural departments are 
‘quipped to make such an analysis and 
ate willing to do it without cost to the 
ad owner, if he will submit samples of 
€ soil taken from different parts of the 
Particular field in question. 
osphate rock is being mined in differ- 
pre of the country and will probably 
the scovered qin generally throughout 
el when its use is well under- 
O° 

The Time for Grafting Trees. 

Mr. E. 0. Goodridge asks to have us 


lume the season for budding and grafting in European markets, that prunes are too 
* Various kinds of fruit trees. closely oot by American growers who 
divide the fruit into many sizes. But 


Reply: Grafting must be done in early the fact remains that the. prune is rapidly 


begin to bud peach trees in August and 
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Results Compared with Theories 


There they have: 
One telephone for each 


Here we have: 
Ten telephones for each 


hundred persons. persons. 
Nearly one rural telephone Practically no telephones 
to every two farms. on the farms. 


Unreasonable rates arbitra- 


rily made without regard to 
various needs of the whole 


people. 
Telephone exchanges 


closed during lunch hour, 
nights and Sundays. 


Policy—when your tum 
comes. 


Reasonable rates fitted *o 
the various needs of the whole 


people. 


Telephone exchanges open 
continuously day and night. 


Policy—prompt service. 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
with the Best Service at the Lowest Cost. 


® AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
: AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 








TO DESTROY APHIS, THRIPS, ETC. 
Without Injury to Foliage 
SPRAY WITH 


“Black Leaf 40” 


SULPHATE OF NICOTINE 


“Black Leaf 40’’ is highly recommended by experiment stations and 
spraying experts throughout the entire United States. _ : 

Dene to the large dilution, neither foliage nor fruit is stained. __ 

Also, “Black Leaf 40” is perfectly soluble in water; no clogging of 


nozzles. 
PRICES: 
10-Pound Can........ dr cas” wacoe heWGo ends (te Riknadins skauaiige ss .$12.50 
Makes about 1,500 to 2,000 gallons for Pear Thrips, with addition of 3 
er cent. distillate of oil emulsion; or about 1,000 gallons for Green Aphis 
ear Psylla, Melon nen, etc., or about 800 gallons for Black Aphis an 


Woolly Aphis—with addition of 3 or 4 pounds of any good laundry soap. to 
each 100 gallons of water. 

Do ae eee See OR ras So irr irk CEL a Or $3.00 
DECIR MN 56 Ra KS ee es se vic Rodin Se cent ogee tne nee tass yes 85 


Write us for free leaflet giving spraying formulae. 

If you cannot obtain ‘Black Leaf 40’’ from a local dealer, send us P. O. 
Money Order, and we will ship you by express at the above prices, (for the 
United States), prepaying the expressage to your nearest railroad town in 
the United States. There is a duty channel on all shipments made into 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product Co. 


nusik KENTUCKY 











I -& Just at or before the date when the 


growing, in favor and is no longer con- 
begin to open on the:.trees...The 


ed to boarding-house tables. Incident- 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





ong = be cut pre he bene ari 
4 ~¢ tO grow in the least degree. 

;.* trees in which the scions have been 
1°, have partially leaved out it 
hot prevent the success of the graft- 


ally, the prune-growing industry is rapidly 
increasing in importance on the Pacific 
coast, and, as a result, questions relating 
to grading will soon settle themselves. 
Thus, the dish which was rejected by the 


interest in it as there is today in chess. 
Then, of a sudden, the game began to 

i pularity y tage and 
as swept country 


he Saperes Oak. se inf 

erican golf is only in i ancy " 
today. It was first introc .ced into this ump forward in 
country about twenty-five years ago. bounds until it 





tt it is imperative that the buds of boarder has assumed a place of honor. 





For fifteen years there was about as much like a tidal wave. 
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Growing wood doesn’t rot 
Cut wood need no 
wee 

Sap is the life of growing wood. 
The moment wood is cut the 
natural sap dries out of it and 
leaves the pores open. After 
that the less moisture in the wood 
the better. Paint made from 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil protects 
weather boards by excluding moisture. 


Try an experiment. Add to a paste of 
White Lead and Water some Linseed 
Oil. Watch the oil literally push the 
water out. Dutch Boy made-to-order 

* paint resists water just as effectively 
and is so fine that it anchors into the 
empty wood pores and sticks there 
like a driven nail. It wears slowly, 
beautifies for years, needs no burning 
off to repaint. Dutch Boy paint may 
be tinted any color. Your dealer car 
mix it—or you can. 


You can now get red lead in paste 
form, same as white lead. Doesn’t 
harden in the can. Fine for painting 
resinous wood; best by all odds for 
implements and metal work. Ask 


your dealer. 
FREE 


A Text Book on 
House Painting 

Ask for Farmers’ Paint Helps 
No. 235 


Tells how to mix all colors for 
paint uses; how to estimate cost 
and quantity of paint required; 
how to test paint for purity. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 








When you write advertisers 
Piease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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The Automobile — Country—And Its 
e. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Leona Dix Barnes. 


(As a Farm Woman Sees It.) 


Surely there is a strong line of argument 
in favor of the automobile in the country, 
both from an economical time-saving 
standpoint and a sure cure to a life of 
monotony on the farm. With the state 
registrar's record to reassure me, I be- 
lieve farmers generally consider th2 auto- 
mobile an investment and a necessary 
addition to the farm equipment. 

Witnout doubt, the auto is a boom to 
health, and “health is wealth,”’ we hear it 
said. Who does not appreciate those 
short drives on a sultry summer’s day, 
“Just to cool off,’ as we say, and no 
horse-flesh is made weary by our com- 
fortableness. 

The farmer who previously was tied at 
home by so many chores can spend many 
a pleasant day away from home; see 
friends oftener than otherwise; go far 
and get back in time to do the evening 
chores, and, oh, with what vim we can 
go at them! 

Women get away from home more. We 
get town social advantages to a greater 
extent, or, taken all in all, we farmers are 
care-free since the advent of the automo- 
bile, and that means that life runs more 
smoothly with this added spice to our 
work which was heretofore drudgery and a 
monotonous life. 

With our rural mail carriers distributing 
mail with autos, we farmers all get our 
dailies, etc., in time to enjoy them at the 
noon hour. Our roads are good, which is 
a great advantage to the new mode of 





car has a special good feature that might 
be misleading, but the buyer must know 
their weak points also. Your engine 
should have enough strength to climb 
a hill without stopping “‘to get up steam” 
before making the ascent. 

Machinery will wear out, and we must 
buy the auto machine that will fill our 
particular needs and judge the cost price 
of same accordingly. If you mean to run 
a car hard, then get one you know will 
stand the test. About $1,000 should buy 
a very good service car for the wear and 
tear over country roads. Add to that 
what fancy fixtures and equipment you 
need or can afford. 

Another disadvantage to the majority 
of automobiles is there are so many ob- 
stacles in the way of a woman driving 
them, and a woman on the farm wishes to 
go many times when it is impossible for 
the farmer to leave his work and drive 
for her. Many women are competent to 
drive a car, but too much strength is re- 
quired for most of them to crank a car 
and attend to tire troubles. A good 
self-starting device is to be recommended; 
also a compressed air tank to inflate the 
tire, or, in other words, you and your wife 
should buy a partnership car. 

It seems to me, a roadster, tourist and 
truck combination car would meet the 
average farmer’s need more admirably 
than the present styles. Very few farm- 
ers can afford both a motor truck and 
touring car, and we hesitate using our 
nice touring car for both purposes. 

Motor power on the farm is just in its 
infancy, but for heavy work and long 
hauls it is being appreciated as a saving 
to the draft team. The real cost of an 
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farm house. Notice the thrifty orchard at the right of the house. 
ests me on the farm than the orchard of apple, pear, peach and plum. I cannot 
people who own orchards are able to have the telephone and automobiles than others. 


On this page Mrs. Barnes of Ohio tells about the usefulness of the automobile on the farm and with 
aph. Notice the telephone pole, indicating that this is an up-to-date 
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travel. Doctors here have adopted that 
method of traveling almost exclusively, 





Efficient and Durable 


Our cider 


presses are guaran- 
eed to meet all requirem 5 
Ss customers for 40 yez=3 
testify to this fact. Screw, 
Hydraulic or Knuckle-joint - 
power “ 


PRESSES 


We furnish outfits for ony 
from the — - 
5 ur 






















Cider Presses 
You can earn money wher- 
ever apples grow if youown 
a Monarch. A Monarch 
== the cider—you 
satisfied custom- 
ers. We also make 
apple-butter cook- 
ers and evaporators. 
A.B. Fanquuar Co., ite. 
‘Box 103, Yorn, Pa. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


AGENTS 4.Bid Seller 


Screen Door 
CHECK 


jendid er eeller. Stops LOW-PRICED 
Se beng aed coves the door. Easy Sales. Big Profits 
Big demand. A éale in every home. Dozen can be carried 
in pocket. Demonstrating sample free to workers, 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 1370 Rome St., DAYTON, OHIO 


Do You Need Farm Help? 


We have many able-bodied young men, both with 
and without farming experience, who wish to work on 
farms, If you need a good, intelligent, sober man, 
write for an order blank. Ours is a philanthropic 
organization and we make no charge to employer or 
employee. Our object is to encourage farming among 
Jews. The Jewish ricultural Soriety, 174 
































and so get to our farm homes in about 
half the time it used to take with a horse 
and buggy and with many a precious life 
saved by this quick method of travel. 

We beet growers would get rather dis- 
couraged indeed if our field boss (who 
often is a local farmer) did not get our 
“beet tenders”’ from field to field quickly, 
as is only possible with the automobile. 

The real estate agent gets us over an 
amazing lot of farms in a day, and so we 
farmers get a greater chance for choice 
with no greater fatigue and so we get a 
better location. 

Our commissioners and other controlling 
weficers get to scenes of action more 
quickly with the automobile, and so not 
only we farmers but the country in gene- 
ral is benefited mage £ 

The fruit grower, dairyman and poul- 
tryman get Shear perishable products to 
consumers more rapidly with the auto, 
to the profit of all. The auto convenience 
enables the farmer to get machinery re- 
paired sooner, with less time from his 
work, and hired help is kept busier by it. 
The automobile is a quick method of 
transferring children from their homes 
to the union school, miles away, and un- 
doubtedly will soon be more generally 
appreciated as such a conveyance. 

The greatest disadvantage of the auto- 
mobile is that we all cannot afford them. 
It means a life of saving to many even 
though they reward us with so much 
pleasure,. profit and convenience. Even 
then few can use them during the winter. 

Bad roads are against them and dis- 
courage the would-be motorist. But 
here’s hoping for more permanent roads 
(paving for instance) and that our state 
highway commissioner will see that we 
do get better roads with all this license 
money. Few are deceived as to the 
ability and represented amount of service 
a newly purchased car can give. We 
should know the car we buy. Take it 





Second Avenue, New York City. 


all apart, figuratively speaking, and see 
for yourself how strong i is made. Every 


automobile is not its first cost. Weshould 
add to this the cost of its upkeep. The 
poor man can afford to make a sacrifice 
and get a higher-priced car if by so doing 
that will reduce the upkeep expense. 

If the new petroleum by-product can 
replace the gasoline fuel at 3c a gallon 
less it will be warmly welcomed by motor- 
ists, even with whatever disadvantages 
it may have. Or if commercial vehicle 
owners take to the new fuel and its advan- 
tages for them it will leave the available 
gasoline supply for pleasure cars. This 
should keep gasoline within our reach, 
but I have often wondered why Congress 
could not control gasoline as they would 
a sugar or beef trust. 

The mechanical expense is not so great 
as the tire question, especially if you do 
yourownrepairwork. Improper inflation 
causes many tire troubles, and a pressure 
gauge is necessary in the tool outfit. An- 
other big item is that of overloading a car. 
A machine of given weight is equipped 
with tires to correspond, so, if you expect 
to continually overload your machine, buy 
larger tires. There are tires guaranteed 
not to rim-cut which would be economy, 
but a careful purchase will add sour 
to the satisfaction given. The non-skid 
are certainly convenient at times and 
should add to the life of the tire. Speeding 
over rough roads is a tire’s worst enemy. 
We should examine tires for cuts and 
bruises, and keep them patched up well, 
and so get greater mileage from them. 
Tires should get special care in winter; 
removed from rims,. cleaned and stored 
properly. But in any case, whenever 
the car is allowed to stand any length of 
time, it should be jacked up, leaving but 
little pressure in the tires. Many rules 
might be put down for the care of the 
automobile proper. Cleanliness is its best 
friend, and to know how to clean it 

roperly is worth while investigating. 

eep your eyes open at the garage and 
see bow and when it is done. 

Stop a car carefully. A car should go 
around corners eve! and should always 
be slowed up gradually and never brought 





. names of the birds, an 


to a standstill within its own ength, 
unless circumstances positively require it, 
Taken all in all, this modern yt. | 
vehicle will, and is, finding its Place on 
up-to-date farms. It typifies enterprise, 
and it has been a revelation to farm life 
It has greatly assisted in elevating the 
vocation of farming to that of any 
fession. The auto has put an end to the 
monotonous drudgery by mingling plegs. 
ure with duty, therefore it is staple, 

It has added city social advant 
those of the country; and with all these 
oe added to the advantages of 
ife in the country atmosphere, I belieyg 
the auto will stimulate the “back to the 
farm’? movement, and America hag |p 
needed just that something to place us 
on a common level, where we shall be 
more interested in each other. 





—~ —o 
Treat Farm Boys Right. 

_Let the family have a chance to enjoy 
life as well as work. Take the boys to 
the stock shows and fairs; let them he 
they are the coming men and much de 
pete on what kind of farmers they yl] 
e. Do not treat them as though they 
would always be boys, but treat them ag 
men, and they will grow to be manly, 
Ask their advice about the work, and lead 
them out; do not drive or abuse them. 
They are fine companions. Give rewards 
for work well done. If one boy should 
show a marked preference for some special 
line let him perfect himself along that 

line. Experts are needed on the farm, 
I have in mind three brothets, all 
farmers. One had a love for good stock: 
he was always looking for points of excel. 
lence. Today he is the owner of one of 
the best herds in this part of Kansas, 
says the Breeder’s Gazette. Some boys 
like to build sheds and barns and fix wp 
in general, paint, make handy sleds, yard 
gates and a number of other things. See 
that they get what they need to work wih. 
I have seen boys build a nice chicken 
house with refuse crates and goods boxes 
from a grocery store; then they painted 
it red, made a windmill, set it up on top 
to scare the hawks away and that house 
was more to mother than all the : st in 
the world. Do not be stingy with nails 


, and tools; go to some sale and pick out 


a few saws, a couple of planes, and a 


' brace and bits (you will have the hammer) 


and see how many happy hours the boys 
will have on rainy days. Have a little 
-— if possible. 

If I wish to know the truth about any- 
thing, I go to the boys; they know the 
tvhen and how 
they build their nests. They know the 
streams, the deep .and shallow places, 


. the best place to fish and where you can 


catch the largest fish; they all know the 
old swimming hole, the big elm with roots 
bowed out of the creek bank, just right 
to make a springboard when they wish 
to take a headlong plunge. God bles 
the boys. 

I think girls have something to do with 
keeping boys on the farm. Girls leave 
for town and city to be trained nurses, 
teachers and clerks. Let father see that 
the boys and girls have the motor car 
once a week for a ride along the pleasant 
roads leading up to some good farmer's 
home and spend a pleasant evening with 
the young folks, and they will go home 
thinking the farm the best place on earth. 
There is nothing too good for them; let 
them be the first consideration. A natio 
or country is rich or poor in proportiol 
to the welfare of its children. 

— 
Sum Sayings. 
By Unkel Dudley. ’ 

Yu kan tel the size ov er man’s soul bi 
the measure he gives. 

Thur iz nothin in this wurld ekul tt 
that ov bein er real child ov the King. 

Tiz betur not tu do er thing than tu 
it an not hev it rite. : 

Nobudy but er fool wud tri tu measure 
the Almighty bi human standards. , 

Whoevur taks life eazy ma be wi 
but he’ll find he hez er diffikult problem 
tu wurk out. ile 

Whoevur iz wize wil take er nite’s re 
befor desidin wot he wil do in eny matt 
ov importuns. 

Az er good fire 
near, 20 er warm 
around. 

Ritely readin the word ov God _ 
the soul fat, but readin trash maks It ne 

Povurty with er good name iz far 
than riches without it. things 

A milyunare ma hev meny kostly 
an stil hev er wurthless karaktur- 


——o——— 
Pine Crest Ranch, Santa Rosa, Calif 
: P March 18, 1914. 

Mr. Clits. A. Green. Dear Baier 
Even a little word of commendat® 
sometimes helps and I want you bad 
that through a great many years © tie 
work I have depended very much i: 
Grese’s Breath “Grower to help me 
solving my problems. 

The writings of the editor and S ; 
ciate editor are first with us, yet 
not say what part I like least. - 

Here’s wishing you many MOT Gil 
prosperity and health.—Mrs. G. #)""” 
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Ae, 
Letters From the People. 
“Prudent questioning is the half of 
jnowledge.—Proverb. 











pig Western New York Greening Apples 
Sell at $7.00 per Barrel. 

Dear Mr. Green:—Mr. J. Clinton Peet 
fold me this noon that he had just met 
Mr. Cornwall of Williamson, N. Y., who 
jad for the past three or four weeks been 
ing a car a week of R. I. Greenings, 


«ist he had been selling to commission 
men in New York City for $7.00 a barrel. 


All these apples, which he calls his No. 1 
gade, will run 3 inches in diameter or 
sbove. It might be well to call attention 
to the fact that the western fruit growers 
gre not the only ones that are careful 
shout grading and that eastern fruit 

owers are getting high prices for their 

Glen 


uit.—WV . L. 





Editorial Note: It is my opinion that 
western New York can produce as large 
and perfect specimens of apples as can be 

wn in any section of the world. The 
gction around Rochester, N. Y., for a 
distance on all sides of 20 to 30 miles, 
particularly at the north, has ever been 
noted for its production of fine apples and 
other fruit. There is one natural advan- 
tage that some of the western orchardists 
have which we do not possess in western 
New York. One of these is the abundant 
sunshine. We have more cloudy weather 
in New York state and therefore cannot 
every season hope to get the high coloring 
that may be secured in some of the more 
remote orchards, but the main reason 
why western New York fruit is not on 
the average of a high grade order, is that 
not half the attention or expense is given 
in growing that is given in the western 
orchards. ; 

——_ OS" 
Making Trees Bear. 

Editor Green’s Fruit’ Grower:—In the 
December number of your Fruit Grower 
Isee an article entitled, ‘Making Grape 
Vines Bear.’’ A nail or spike is all right 
in its place, but its place is not in the 
body of a tree or vine that is wanted 
for its fruit. A man told me that if I 
would drive some rusty spikes in the 
trunks of my Royal Ann cherry trees near 
the ground they would bear better. 
Under the impression that if a little was 
good more would be better, I ve sev- 
eral spikes in the cherry trees near the 

ound. The trees bore some that year, 
ut the next year they looked as though 
they had the smallpox. Gum oozed out 
allover them and by fall they were nearly 
dead. That winter I dug the trees out 
and made wood of them. I examined the 
trees where the spikes had been driven 
inand the wood was a dark blue-black 
and in some places dry rot had set in. 
My neighbor who tried the same experi- 
ment lost three or four of his trees and 
the rest are having a hard time to live. 
The cherries are smaller and less in num- 
ber, the trees are constantly bleeding 
and look rough and seabby. 

As the roots of trees and plants are 
= them to supply the wants of the 

y and limbs, it seems to me it would 
be better to apply the iron to the roots 
by burying a reasonable amount in the 
ground near the tree or where the-roots 
could get to it. In this way the tree 
would take what iron it needed and leave 
therest alone. If the old wood of a grape 
vine is trimmed after the sap starts to 
flow in the spring, it will bleed itself 
nearly to death, and I believe if a nail 
were driven into it the vine would be of 
little use, if it survived the shock at all. 
If we were sick and needed iron in our 
system and the physician prescribed 
driving nails or spikes into our bodies, 
We would stop to think of the results. 
We should also use a little forethought 
i caring for our trees an Heeb ake B.. 
Oregon, . 


—_——( je 
_ A Colorado Letter. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower :—Since so 
many of the readers of the Fruit Grower 

ve expressed their admiration of the 
editor and what he publishes in the paper, 
» the undersigned, have decided to add 
MY contribution. 
' have been a reader of the Fruit Grower 
~ twelve of fifteen years and am free to 
ny that I long for the next issue with as 
uch or more interest than I do any other 
paper I take, and I take a number of 
— both political and religious. My 
a ‘Y, Some of whom are not engaged in 
“ming and fruit growing, appreciate the 

it Grower as much as I do. 

“ ike the paper for the inforamtion it 
ms 4ins on planting and growing fruits 

all kinds, 
hut tree 
east and 
fessor. 


growing in the different states, 
west, north and south. Pro- 
an Deman’s contributions are 





very interesting to me on both nut and 
fruit growing. 

One feature of the paper I admire as 
much, if not more than any other, is the 
editor’s attitude on the religious side of 
this life. While we are striving for the 
beautiful as well as the good things of 
this life, it is well to remember that there 
is another life that far excels the beauties 
and Ys ony of this, and we as use the 
privileges and opportunities of this life, 
so will we enjoy the one that is to come. 

I desire a favor of editor and readers. 
There is an old poem that I would like to 
see published in the Fruit Grower. I can 
only recall the first verse, which is as 
follows: 

“Good Dan and Jane were man and wife, 
And lived a loving kind of life. 

One point, however, they disputed, 

And each by turns his mate confuted. 
’Twas faith and works, this knotty ques- 





tion 
They found not easy of digestion. — 


While Dan for faith alone contended, 
Jane equally good works defended.”’ 

There are eight or ten verses of the 
original poem. Any one of the readers 
of the Fruit Grower that can produce the 
poem will do the undersigned a favor to 
send to him or the editor of the Fruit 
Grower.—Joseph W. Andrew, R. F. D. 2, 
Boulder, Colo. 
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It doesn’t crush the apples, but 






The ORCHARD QUEEN is 


NANNIES 






SYUBSO/L 


at a low price. 


Write for Folder 


__ 


ANANSI 


Why not get this extra profit from your orchard? 


The Orchard 
CIDER MIL 


juice cells so that. when pomace is pressed in the sanitary, cloth-lined 
forms, 100 per cent of the juice is extracted. 


cleanliest and most efficient of all cider mills. 
cylinder or hopper to discolor juice. 
Strongly built for a lifetime’s service. 
from the apples as other cider mills. 


Orchard Queen turns loss into profit 


~ 


50c a Bushel 


For Your 


Waste Apples 

With vinegar at 15c per 
gallon, those apples you now 
let rot on the ground, feed. 
to swine or sell at a low 
price as ‘‘culls,”’ will, if run 
through an ORCHARD 
QUEEN CIDER MILL, 
pay you 50 cents a bushel. 


Queen 


GETS ALL 
THE JUICC 


grates or grinds them, breaking the 


the simplest, easiest operated, 
No metal in 
‘Operated by hand or power. 
Gets twice as much juice 


Made in one size and sold 


showing how the 





Bore Hole Ready to Blast. 


Find out how easily and at how low a cost you can stop the waste 
in your orchard and double your production of cider and vinegar. 
Our folder explains in detail the construction and operation of the 


also for the information on Kuh 





ORCHARD QUEEN MILL. Write for it. 


Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. Co. 3209 26th st. East, Minneapolis, nas 











SUA Price: 
AG 


SS WES 5 





the prices advance or you 
price later in the season. 








Standard Berry Baskets 


Quarts or pints $2.25 per five 
hundred, $4.00 per thousand. $3.75 per 
thousand if ordered 
thousand or more. 


Address 
Green’s Nursery Co., Service Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 


in lots of three 
Order at once before 
may not get them at any 

















Caterpillars. 


How the children in rural schools are 
helping the State Department of Agri- 
culture to exterminate the tent cater- 

illar in New York State is exemplified in 
Franklin county, where a competition has 
just closed resulting in the aestruction of 
egg masses which would have been pro- 
ductive of at least 25,000,000 mature 
worms. 

O. F. Ross, county farm agent for 
Franklin county, was the originator of 
the scheme. All school children were 
invited to participate, and prizes were 
provided by the county board of super- 
visors and the county agent. 

A girl fourteen years of age won the 
first prize of $25 with 16,000 egg masses. 
A boy of nine years tqok second prize 
with 9,800 egg masses. A third prize of 
$5 was also given, the child winning this 
having about 5,000 egg masses. 

Over 250,000 egg masses were sent to 
the county agent from the various school 
districts competing. This was but a 
small fraction of all the egg masses col- 
lected, as only the high count was sent to 
the agent. 





Correctly Planted Tree. 


. Sunken Trees. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: In reply to C. 
N. Hart, Mass., in Green’s Fruit Grower of May and 
for the benefit of others who in the future will use 
dynamite for tree planting will say, that if they will 
follow these instructions for tree planting, they will 
not be bothered with a case as Mr. Hart's. 

Make the bore holes at least 3 ft. deep and use 
nothing stronger than 20% Red Cross amite. 
After the blast examine all the blasted holes for 
what is called a pot hole. -This pot hole is formed 
just where the dynamite was placed. Pot holes do 
occur in heavy clay subsoils that are slightly wet. 

After finding the pot hole, if only a few trees are 
to be planted fill these pot holes with compost, well 
rot manure or even small stones. But where 
many trees are to be planted these pot holes can be 
filed With subsoil, in order to save time. When the 
pot hole has been filled, p as is always recom- 
mended, top soil under, around and above the roots, 
with the subsoil on top. 

The pot hole is the cause of Mr. Hart’s sunken 
trees, as the soil settled into the pot hole the tree 
settled with it. Filling the pot hole will make this 
an impossibility. As there are not many trees and 
being only planted last fall, I believe it advisable to 
= them up and reset them in the same holes. 

hat blasting he did for those trees is just as 
next fall as the day he did the blasting. F. A. 


no danger existed in allowing the children 
to collect the egg masses. | masses 
are found around small twigs and are 
entirely harmless. 


—_—_—¢° "= 


In all trees you raise, have some regard 
to the stock, as well as the graft or bud; 
for the first will have a share in giving 
taste and season to the fruits it produces, 
how little so ever it is usually observed 
by our gardeners.—Sir William Temple. 


n, N. Y. 
Editor’s Note: As I have had no experience with 
blasting holes in which to plant trees I know noth- 
ing of the pot holes mentioned by our correspond- 
ents. The illustrations explain the situation. 


It was made clear to the parents that | £ 


Make Your Own Barrels 


_ “The Modern Barrel’’ by Leon Miller, a prac- 
tical barrel maker, tells how to do it in his 76 page 
cooperage Information Book. Send us 6 names and 
addresses of Commercial growers from your section 
and we will send you ‘‘The Modern Barrel” Free. 


The Modern Barrel Publishing Co., 
1952 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
1) to distribute 


Will Pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 fo<'stute 


pkgs. Perfumed Borax Soap Powder among friends. No 
required. N. Ward Company, 222 Institute Pl., Chicago 


PATENT 








Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D.C, Books free. High- 
est references. Best results, 
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DOWN and 
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ne Year 


You can now get one of these apieedia money-making. labor- 
reby 


saving machines on a plan whe 


it will earn its own cost and 


more before you pay. You won't feel the cost at all. 


24 i 


Merati 








and save half, Write 


N@" BUTTERFLY" 


No. 2 Junior—e light running, easy cleaning. close skimming. 

g t 7. ee ti aan re ad —, . ‘ 

sizes up to our big 1b. capacity machine shown here—a! 
—— and on our li terms of only 


130 DAYS’ FREE TRIA 


You can have 30 days FREEtrialand see for yourself 





ble, 
make four other 
sold at similar low prices 


down and a year 


GUARANTEED 
A LIFETIME 





Cuts silage evenly | 


Packs better—lasts better— 
makes better feed 
The knives of the Blizzard 
make a clean, shear cut and the 
silage is cut slick asa whistle, in 
even lengths, from 4 to1 inches. 
Silage cut by a 


BLIZZARD! 
Ensilage Cutter 


better, keeps better, and, according 
customers, makes better feed, in- 
milk tter fat. 










| 


Write for it now, before you forget. 
a The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co 
Canton, 

















Tree Pests 





Destro 









Does not harm the trees— fertilizes 
the soi] and aids healthy growth. 
= Used and endorsed by U. 8. Dept. 
of Agricuiture. FREE.—Our valuable book on Tree 
and Plant Diseases. Write for it today 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St. Phila. 


















HOME and FARM LIGHTING PLANTS 


ELECT R | CARRIAGE, BICYCLE, FISHING, FLASH 
. Fan & Power Motors 


Water Wheels Engines 
Dynamos. Cat. 2 cts. Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


SFREE 200; BESSEMER) 
eq KEROSENE 





away old engines, busjng Bes- 
semers and money by it. Get one for your- 
self. Be ahead of your neighbors. Runs fast or 
Sa 

special diseount wrhe ‘ot once. pag ee ages 


129 Lincoin Ave. GROVE CITY PA. 
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Myers Hay Tools Conc 

Should be tnstalled ta Outfits 

your barn before harvest. 3 es 

This will guarantee easy 4 
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New Thoughts on Pruning. 


I get many letters asking how to prune 
the apple, peach, plum and pear, and how 
to prune Ornamental trees. All written 
answers to such questions seem to me 
feeble. Instruction in pruning should 
be given with the re saw or knife in 

you who would learn 
looking on and hearing me talk while I 
am cutting off branches or heading off the 
tops. 

Almost anything can be accomplished 
by skillful pruning of vines, shrubs or 
trees. After having fifty years’ experi- 
ence I can say that the effects of pruning 


which J] shall not head back, for they 
shield the side walls of a brick building. 
How difficult would it be to instruct a 
subscriber in pruning when éach tree 
should be pruned according to its location 
and in accordance ‘with the variety and 
its habits of growth and in consideration 
of what had been done in the way of prun- 
ing in previous years. 

When you consider that by almost 
continuous pruning from its earliest years 
you can retard the growth of the most 
vigorous forest trees to five or six feet in 





height, you can get some idea of the 

possibilities of pruning.—C. A. Green. 

oO 
Why Trees Don’t Fruit. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I would 
like to ask you a few questions regarding 
a. 

his orchard consists of 180 apple trees 
about 25 years old, of the following varie- 
ties: Ben Davis, Jonathan, Rome Beauty, 
Minkler, Mo. Pippin, Grimes’ Golden 
and a few others. They are planted 30 
feet each way on a deep, dark-brown or 
chocolate soil with clay sub-soil. This 
is a very fertile southeastern slope, will 
produce anything that will grow in this 
latitude, also well drained. Most all 
varieties are vigorous. It was set in 
clover and timothy meadow. A strip was 











broken up and farmed in each row for 
several years, but afterward set to grass 
again, which still remains. 

It was kept pruned till eight or nine 
years ago, after which it was just let run, 
but since I have returned to the farm, 
have been pruning pretty severely and 
am trying to make it pay. 

The orchard has always been a shy 
bearer, especially the Minkler and Rome 
Beauty, which never amounted to much, 
though they are large, vigorous trees. 
The Minkler especially fails to bloom 
much. From the description can you 
direct me how to make this orchard bear? 

I have been advised to have it pulled, 
but no, I’ll wait. Would you advise root 








. 








Photograph of a 20 acre field of hay located in western New York. The yield is over two tons per 


acre, | 
duced inexpensively as ~egards labor. 


Hay is a profitable crop and one far more important than most people imagine. 
A drawback in growing ha 


Y g = can be pro- 
is the temptation to sell the hay, by 


which means you reduce the fertility of your_land unless you apply fertilizers to make up for the loss in- 
curred in removing the crop from the farm. In order to build up the land the hay should be fed to live 
stock on the farm and the manure made put back on the field where the hay was grown. 





are almost miraculous, both as affecting 


‘|the growth and shape of the tree and as 


affecting abundant fruitfulness and early 
fruitfulness. 

This morning I saw a man carrying a 
bundle of trees to the house where he 
intended to plant the trees. 

“Hold on,’ said I. ‘Let me show you 
how the branches of those trees should be 
cut back.’”? Thereupon I cut back every 
shoot or branch so that instead of each 
branch being two to three feet long, each 
branch was reduced to six or eight inches 
in length in the apple, pear, plum and 
cherry trees. From the peach trees I 
cut off every branch and cut off the tops, so 
that after pruning the peach tree simply 
looked like a stub of a tree without any 
branches. 

“This is the way these trees should be 
pruned at planting,” I explained to the 
man who was carrying the bundle, but I 
well knew that when the lady on whose 
place the trees were to be planted saw the 
trees she would protest against their 
being so seriously cut back and would 
feel that instead of enhancing the vigorous 
growth of these trees I had done them an 
injury. 

see before me ornamental trees, many 
of which I have dehorned, that is I have 
cut off the branches of trees that are fifteen 
years old so that they are simply stubs 
of branches three, four or five feet high. 
This dehorning has been done in order to 
bring out in bold relief a big oak tree, a 
hundred years’ old, standing at the rear 
of these smaller trees. Previously the 
smaller trees had partly obscured the 
magnificent oak. At one side further 
away from the oak are tall growing maples, 


pruning in such cases? 

Would breaking up the sod promote 
still more wood growth? 

I find no sign of San Jose scale what- 
ever; could it be possible I have none? 

Of course, I spray for codling moth. 

Give me your opinion of the Minkler 
apple, also of Missouri Pippin. 

Would it do to plow and sow buckwheat 
and let hogs and poultry harvest it? 

Also, how about sowing rape or clover 
to hog down? 

Any information you can give me will be 
highly appreciated.—J. Q. Gross, IIl. 





Reply: Once in a long period I find an 
orchard that is not productive of apples. 
For some reason or other the trees are 
late in blossoming and setting fruit. I 
get many letters asking what is the cause 
of barren orchards and what can be done 
to make them come into fruit quickly. 

My experience is that aranele located 
on hillsides or hilltops come into bearing 
more quickly than those planted on low 
lands. Where trees grow rapidly, as they 
do on low lands, they are not inclined 
to bear fruit at an early age. Apple trees 
planted on upland, hillsides or hill tops, 
grow more slowly and come into bearing 
early and as a rule are more productive. 
But this is not always the case. Some- 
times apple orchards on level land are 
becca sv productive and at an early 


age. Whoever plants an orchard should used to 


have patience. If you plant an orchard 
in an apple growing section of the coun- 
try, the chances are that you will make 
the farm land, which is ordinarily worth 
a hundred dollars an acre, increase in 
value to a thousand dollars an acre. In 


a 

order to accomplish such resultg~ 

should expect to be patient and m 
1M the 


















spend money on cultivation and 
study of fruit growing. 

No, I would not advise root pruning, 
although deep plowing, say 6 or 7 inches 
deep, would doubtless cause the trees to 
bear fruit earlier, but I should fear perm, 
nent injury to the orchard. 

I am not very familiar with the Minkle, 
or Missouri Pippin: 

I am in favor of cultivated ore 
but I cannot feel that by cultivating ay 
orchard that has not been cultivated, yo, 
will bring it into bearing. Neither ean | 
recommend the sowing of cover ero 
for the purpose you mention. Much 4 
I favor them, I do not think they wij 
cause orchards to come into bearing early 
Cover crops would cause the trees to e, 
more vigorous in pore, but this would 
not tend to early fruiting. 






















Don’t Know How to Do It. 

T have just sent the pastor of my church 
plants, shrubs, roses, etc., for Planing 
on the parsonage grounds. I have gt. 
tached to each package a card statin 
that this white striped grass grows low 
and is suitable for the border, that the 
paneer Fay grows about two feet high 
and could be planted in the rear of the 
white striped grass, and that the goldep 
glow "Bae from four to five feet high and 
should be located at the rear of the bed 
if the bed is at the side of the lawn, or the 
center of the bed if the bed is a circula 
one. 

I have instructed my pastor that he 
should cut back the rose bushes severely 
so that after they are pruned and planted 
they will not stand over one foot high 
though now they stand over two feet high, 
and that the altheas and other flowering 
shrubs should be cut back severely, that 
is about one-fourth of the length of the 
branches should be removed at planting. 

I have to assumé, in other words, that 
my pastor, though an accomplished man, 
eminently successful in almost everything 
he undertakes, knows but little about 
laying out beds and planting and pruning 
such items as I have sent him. He might 
thoughtlessly make a flower bed near the 
foundation wall of the parsonage, where 
the soil was thrown out in excavating the 
cellar, poor subsoil often hard and clayey, 
in which no plant or shrub could be ex- 
pected to thrive as ordinarily planted. 
If he makes a bed in such a location, or 
sets out a climbing vine, he should remove 
the earth, carting it away and replacing 
it with good garden soil before planting 
the shrubs and vines. 

The pastor’s beds are doubtless not 
prepared. He may have difficulty in 
getting help to prepare the beds and for 
the planting. Therefore the question 
arises, What shall he do with the plants 
and shrubs while waiting for some one to 
plant them or for the beds to be made? 

My answer to this question is that he 
should place the vines and shrubs in 4 
moist cellar, sprinkling them with water 
and covering them with damp cloths or 
blankets.—C. A. Green. 

era . 
Paternal Duties. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Earle William Gage. 

The father who plunges into his bus: 
ness so deeply that he has no leisure fot 
domestic duties and pleasures, and whose 
only intercourse with his children con 
sists in brief words of authority, or a surly 
lamentation over their intolerable expen- 
siveness, is equally to be pitied and to be 
blamed. What right has he to devote to 
other pursuits the time which God has 
allotted to his children? Nor is it any 
excuse to say that he can support his 
family in their present style of living 
without this effort. I ask by what right 
can his family demand to live in a manner 
which required him to neglect his most 
solemn and important duties? Nor 8 
it an excuse to say that he wishes to leave 
them a competence. Is he under obligs- 
tion to leave them that competence which 
he desires? Is it an advantage to them “4 
be relieved from, the necessity of labor’ 
Besides, is money the only desirable 
bequest which a father can leave to Hs 
children? Surely well-cultivated intel- 
lects; hearts sensible to domestic alle 
tion; the love of parents, and brethren, 
and sisters; a taste for home pleasures; 
habits of order and regulation, and indus 
try; hatred of vice and vicious men; 4 
a& Tively sonsipilisy to their excellence @ 
virtue—are equally as valuable a lega¢) 
as an inheritance of property—simp* 
oroperty purchased by the loss of every 
habit which could render that properly 
a blessing. : 


~) / 





sa 





—_—_—_—_ 
Explaning the High Cost of Living. 
“Farm products cost more than they 


“Yes,” replied Mr. Corntossel. Ps 
a farmer is supposed to know the botanle 
name of what he’s rasin’ an’ the zool a 
name of the insect that eats it, 
chemical name of what will kill it, som 
body’s got to pay,’’—Washington Star. 
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Around the Dairy Barn. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Charles A. Duncan. 


Make sure that the calf stables have 
plenty of sunshine and warmth, and that 
all dampness is avoided. 

Only the purest water should be given 
to the cows. Take no chances, however 
small, of impairing the health of the-herd. 

It is an impossibility to get good butter 
from improperly handl cream. The 
two do not in any way agree. One cannot 
be too particular. 

No use denying but what dairying is 
confining work, but so is any business if 
properly conducted. Although the calls 
are urgent and regular, the profits are sure 
and satisfying. 

Creamery butter is usually good, when 
carefully made, but none can excel good 
farm products. Anyone who has eaten 
both will testify to this. 

The separator should be turned with a 
steady speed. Immediately after using, 
flush with a pailful of cold water. Never 
slight the work of washing, but be extra 
careful. Then the cream will always be 
perfectly clean, 


big farm, and the land does not have to 
be exceptionally rich, nor smooth. 

Nordman has a dairy farm of sixty 
acres and he makes $2,000 a year net profit 
on it. He asserts that no farmer needs 
more than sixty acres. 


THREE HIRED MEN ON SIXTY ACRES. 


“TI keep two hired men in winter and 
three in summer; one lives with his family 
in a tenant house and I give him garden 
room, free rent and $33 a month. 


“T have never bought a pound of fer- 
tilizer or feed. I raise just enough garden 
and pork for my family use. sell 
nothing but cream. My farm has a gross 
income of $3,500 a year and $2,500 of it 
is net profit. 

“T milk forty cows. The rest are 
calves and steers. The cow calves I save 
for milch cows and when they begin to 
give milk I watch the output and keep 
only the best, selling the poor milkers for 
beef. My bull calves I sell for veal or 
raise to two years old and sell at $50 apiece 
for beef. My sheep herd costs little to 
keep and they sandwich in and make me 
some money. . 











Dairy methods of 8. G. Hilfoker of Indiana. The object in the foreground is a homemade bench for 


milking tools made substantially of concrete. The top of this stone bench is 3 ft. x 6 ft. 


The purpose in 


faving this concrete bench is cleanliness and coolness. Such a bench would be far cooler than one made of 


=... 





Regularity must be the watchword in 
caring for the cows. Any great variation 
means havoc with the milk output. Have 
A o hour for the milking and stick 

16. 


We read a lot about bringing up the 
standard of the cows, and too little about 
the standard of the dairyman. Invariably 
better dairymen means Detter result from 
better cows. 

airy cows should never be .handled 
meeely or allowed to become excited. 
Such has a direct effect upon the milk 
yield. Make sure that boys or dogs are 
hot tormenting them in the pasture. 

Let the dairy be as clean as your dining 
toom, as milk is highly susceptible to 
odors and germs. There is absolutely no 
excuse for unsanitary conditions, when 
care and little expense will eliminate all 

efects. 

One good feature of dairying is that 
cash is usually received at regular inter- 
vals, possibly weekly or monthly, so 
there is little need of contracting grain 

ills. It pays to pay cash whenever 
possible, 

. There is always something to be learned 
in dairying, and experience is surely the 
est teacher. But do not under estimate 
the value of good farm magazines. The 
itors are on the lookout for the very 
t and the prices are most reasonable. 
en acres of corn ought to supply 
nough silage to feed a herd of fittoett 
cows through the winter. If you have 
no silo, better look up the proposition in 
time to build one for this season’s crop. 





Sixty Acres Enough. 


Edward Nordman of Antigo, Wis., has 
oved that any man can make a small 
Pn pay anywhere. To be a successful 
et aman doesn’t have to go away off 

western Sra nor southern Cali- 
nia, nor the Gulf Coast of Texas, nor 
any other place. He doesn’t need a 


_NO ROOM FOR LAZY MAN. 


“Sixty acres are enough for any dairy 
farm. The more land a man has over 
sixty acres the worse off he is. The help 
problem makes a larger farm impractical. 
Any land that will grow clover will make 
as good a dairy farm as mine, and land 
that will grow alfalfa will make almost 
twice as much me) as mine, but it must 
be worked. There’s no room for a lazy 
man on a farm. After all, it isn’t the 
quality of the land that counts; it’s the 
man on the land.—A. B. M., in Karsas 
City Star. 

—_——_—OC- 


Preservation of Barnyard Manure. 

Professor F. H. King, in’ his book 
‘Farmers of Forty Centuries,’”’ describes 
the methods used by the Chinese, Kore- 
ans, and Japanese in collecting and pre- 
serving manure, both solid and liquid, 
also the systems of composting used. In 
China the manure is placed in glazed 
terra-cotta urns, some having a capacity 
of 1,000 pounds. In Japan cement-lined 
pits are used, the liquid excrement as 
well as the solid being carefully pre- 
served. In China the compost piles are 
carefully plastered with a layer of earth 
mortar. 

The results of the latest scientific in- 
vestigations do not give us any better 
method than that practiced by the Chinese 
for'centuries. 

————————- 0" 
Points on Hay Curing. 


Hay is cured by wind or air circulating 
through it. 

The hot sun does not cure it—it is the 
hot wind. 

Therefore it is better to keep the hay 
in the swath of the cock if possible. 

Try to cure it so as to keep the leaves 
green as long as possible. Much of the 
moisture will = off through the leaves. 
—Rural New Yorker. : 












THE ABOVE. HEADING SUMS 
up the cream separator case, as it 
concerns every prospective buyer of 
a separator and every user of an 
inferior separator, in as few words 
as it could well be put. 


OTHER SEPARATORS SKIM 
cleaner than is possible on the 
average with gravity creaming, and 
De Laval Cream Separators skim 
as much closer still than other sep- 
arators, particularly under the 
harder conditions of cool milk, 
running heavy cream or separating 
the milk of stripper cows. 


OTHER SEPARATORS PRO- 
duce a cream superior to gravity 
creaming, and De Laval cream is 
smoother, Jess frothy and so much 
better than the cream of other sep- 
arators that De Laval made butter 
always scores highest in every im- 
portant contest. 


OTHER SEPARATORS SAVE 
time and labor over gravity setting 
or creaming of milk, and De Laval 
Separators by reason of their easier 
turning, greater capacity, easier 
cleaning and easier handling save 
a great deal of time and labor over 
other separators. 

OTHER SEPARATORS SAVE 
their cost every year, as a rule, over 
gravity creaming, and De Laval 
Separators save their cost every year 
over other separators and last from 


opportunity. 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL 











_ DE LAVAL | 
as superior to other 
separators as other 
separators are to 
gravity creaming 


WHY STOP HALF WAY IN BUYING. 
A CREAM SEPARATOR ? 


Every De Laval local agent is glad of the opportunity 
to prove every claim here made. 
ing and may save you much to give. him the 
If you don’t know the nearest De Laval 
agent simply address the nearest main office, as below. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 


ten to twenty years, or on an aver- 
age five times as long as other sep- 
arators. 


DE LAVAL SEPARATORS COST 
a little more than other separators, 
but very little, and they soon save 
that small difference and go on sav- 
ing it every few months, as other 
separators would go on wasting it, 
for all the years they last. 


WHY THEN BUT HALF SOLVE 
the problem of best results and 
greatest economy in dairying by the 
purchase of an inferior separator or 
go on dairying with this important 
problem but half solved if you are 
already using an inferior separator 
that you might so easily replace 
with a De Laval ? 


THE SEASON OF GREATEST 
production is now at hand when all 
these differences count for most 
with every user who should have a 
separator and is trying to get along 
without one. No other dairy ques- 
tion is of anywhere near as great 
dollars-and-cents importance. 


WHY NOT SOLVE IT NOW IN 
the only sure and safe way possible? 
If you haven’t a separator, buy; a 
De Laval. If you have a poor sep- 
arator, replace it with a De Laval. 
If it is not convenient to pay cash 
you may buy a De Laual on such 
liberal terms that it will actually 
save and pay for itself. 


It will cost you noth-« 


165 Broadway, New York 
29E. Madison St. ,Chicago 


AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 




















I Am Determined. 


To respect my work, my associates and 


myself; to be honest and fair with them 
as I expect them to be honest and fair 
with me; to be a man whose work carries 
weight; to be a booster and not a knocker, 
a pusher not a kicker, a motor not a clog; 
to base my expectations of reward on the 
solid foundation of service rendered, to 
be willing to pay the price of success and 
honest effort; to look upon my work as an 
opportunity to be greeted with joy and 
-made the most of and not a painful drudg- 
ery to be reluctantly endured. et 
To remember that success lies within 
myself, my own brain, my own ambition, 
my own courage and determination; to 
expect difficulties and force my way 
through them; to turn hard experience into 
capital for future struggles; to interest 
myself heart and soul in the achievement 
of results; to be patiently receptive of 
just criticism and profit by its teaching; 
to treat.equals and superiors with respect 
and subordinates with kindly encourage- 
ment; to make a study of my business 
duties, to know my work from the ground 
up, to mix brains with efforts, to use 
system amd method in all I undertake; 
to find time to do everything needful by 
never letting time find me or my sub- 
ordinates doing nothing; to hoard days 
as a miser doeg dollars; to make every 
hour bring me dividends in specific_re- 
sults accomplished; to steer clear of dis- 
sipation; to guard my health of body and 
peace of mind as my most precious stock 
in trade. ' f 
Finally, to take a good trip on the joy 
of life; to play the game like a gentleman; 
to fight against nothing so hard as my own 
weakness and endeavor to grow in busi- 
ness capacity and as a man with the pas- 
sage of every day of time.—From Life. 
—_——o——_ 
Hiram, Maine. 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co.:—Your sam- 
ple copy of magazine received and I am 
eatly pleased with the change for the 
Petter made in recent years. To be 
frank, a few years ago, I received a cop 
and did not think much of it, but now 
am pleased to say that I think it a mighty 
good thing.—Eli C. Wadsworth. 








A SPLENDID HOME | 
PERIODICAL | . 


The AMERICAN MESSENGER is an illustrated 
monthly for all the household. Founded in 1843; it has 
been the favorite religious paper of hundreds of thous- 
ands. It deliverseach monfh a message of inspiration, 
comfort and good cheer. It is interdenominational and 
devoted tothe up-building of a sturdy Christian character 
and the promotion of et citizenship. 

This valuable paper will be sent from now to the end 
of December, 1914, for only twenty-five cents (25c), and if 
an additional FIVE CENTS is forwarded for packing and 
postage, a copy of our beautiful picture eutitled ‘‘Suffer 
Little Children,’’ will also be sent. The pieture is by 
the celebrated artist, B. Plockhorst. The size of picture 
is 18x22 inches. The picture itself is well worth the cost 
of subscription. 

If you are not familiar with the AMERICAN MES- 
SENGER, send for a free sample copy. Address 


American Tract Society 
150 Nassau Street New York City 


















AMERICAN 


S CREAM 

A SOLID PROPOSITION to send fully 
Quaranteed, es made, easy 
running, skimming separator 
for $15.95. Skims ze or cold 
milk; making heavy or light cream. 
bw bowl is a sanitary easiuy 
clean 


Absolutely on Approval. 
Gears thoroughly protected. 
Different from this picture, which 
illustrates our large capacity 
machines, Western orders filled from 4 





Green’s Fruit Grower Co.:—Enclosed 
find money for which please send me two 
copies of the February number of the 
Fruit Grower. I wish to send them to a 
couple of friends. The valuable informa- 
tion it contains regarding spraying is 
alone worth the price of a ’s sub- 
scription —W. J. Somers, Boule- 
vard, West Hoboken, N. J. 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


Cut in sizes 2, + and 6 
Age 4 years requires 3 yards of 36 inch 
material, 34 yard of 27 inch contrasting goods for 
dress and bloomers and 34 y i i 


6648—Girls’ Dress. Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. Age 
8 years requires 2% yards of 44 inch material, 13 

yards of edging for dress, and 134 yards of 36 inc’ 

goods with 134 yards of velvet mbbon for over- 
blouse. Price 10 cents. 

6696—Ladies’ Long Kimono. Cut in sizes 36, 40 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 514 
yards of 40 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

6708—Ladies’ Two Piece Skirt. Cut in sizes 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. Size 22 requires 3 yards 
of 54 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

itis’ Dress. Cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Age 

8 years requires 274 yards of 44 inch material with 

34 yard of 27 inch contrasting goods for collar and 


0 
6188—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. Cut in sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size i 
of 27 inch material and 5 yards of ribbon. 


€705—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. Cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 réquires 2 yards of 
40 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

4652—Ladies’ Dress. Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 4 yards of 44 inch 


Box-Plaited Dress. Cut in sizes 6 to 
14 years. Age 8 years requires 2 yards of 54 inch 
material and 44 yard of 27 inch all over for collar 
and cuffs. Price 10 cents. 

306—Boys’ Blouse Suit. Cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. 
Age 8 years requires 234 yards of 36 inch material 
and % yard of 27 inch cofitrasting goods for collar 


6355—Children’s Dress. 


ard of 36 inch material 


36 requires 314 yards 


€232—Girls’ Box-Plaited Dress. Cut in sizes 4 to 12 

years. Age 8 years requires 3% yards of 44 inch 
ial and 1's yards of 27 inch contrasting 
goods. Price 10 cents. 
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6674—Children’s Dress. Cut in sizes 2 to 8 years, 
Age 4 years requires 2 yards of 40 inch material 
and 34 yard of 27 inch contrasting goods. Price 
10 cents. 

6696—Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. Cut in 
sizes 14 to 20 years. Age 16 years requires 134 
yards of 45 inch material for blouse and 334 yards 
of 36 inch material for skirt and suspenders. Price 
10 cents. 

6643—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. Cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 yards of 
40 inch material and 2 yards of lace ing. Price 
10 cents. 

6647—Ladies’ One Piece Skirt. Cut in sizes 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. Size 22 requires 234 
yards of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 
Order patterns by number and give size in 

—— Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 


» N. ¥. 
——_~?— 
THE ROSE. 
The season is here for roses, 
And how charming seems the air! 
Every bush is hanging loaded 
With the colors gay and fair. 
There's the white, pink, red and yellow, 
And they all ipo tndkine sweet; 
me are double, some are single, 
Like the le whom we meet. 
Oh, how often have I wondered 
Why the thorns are on the stems 
Of a bush that is so lovely, 
- With its sweet and pretty gems! 
But there is in it a lesson 
For the many who do mourn: 
If they will accept the sweetness 
They must also take a thorn. 
Albert E. Vassar. 


—_——Oo——_ 
RECIPES. 

Apple and Rhubarb Pie.—Take equal 
parts of apple cut in small dice and tender 
rhubarb. Make quite sweet and dredge 
with flour. Make a rich crust and bake 
slowly tilldone. Serve with cream. 
—_—_—_”:" 

Pie Plant Marmalade. 

Two pounds of pie plant, two pounds 
of sugar, one orange; chop the pie plant 
oe Ay a add sugar and cook until 
thick. 








oe 
Conserve. 


Three pounds of sour cherries, or cur- 
rants, two pounds of raisins stoned, three 
pounds of sugar, four oranges, rind of two 


only to be used. Cook slowly twenty 
minutes. 
-_——_0--—_——_ 
Gooseberry Marmalade. 


Five quarts of green gooseberries, three 
whole oranges chopped fine and one quart 
of water. Cook one-half an hour before 
adding sugar. Weigh and add pound 
for pound. Let boil slowly about fifteen 
minutes. 





--_— 
Peanut Butter. 

To make peanut butter for home use, 
first heat the nuts in the even a short 
time so that the thin coating of the 
kernels will slip off easily. Remove these 
and grind twice through a small meat 
grinder, making the pulp as fine as pos- 
sible. Then add a little salt and a small 
per cent. of olive oil or good butter and 
work smooth as you can on plate with 
knife or paddle. 

——_0—""" 
Rhubarb Pudding. 

Another dessert timely now is rhubarb 
pudding. To make it, put a few thin 
slices of lightly buttered bread in the 
bottom of a pudding dish. Moisten 
slightly with boiling water. Then put 
in a layer of rhubarb cut in small pieces. 

Sprinkle thickly with sugar and gratings 
of lemon peel, continuing in this order 
until the dish is full. Put a few lumps 
of butter on top and bake a golden brown. 
Serve hot or cold, as preferred. 

——_~——- 
Buttermilk Cottage Cheese. 

It is said that cottage cheese, can be 
made from buttermilk as well as plain 
sour milk. Put the buttermilk in a jar 
on the back part of the stove, where it 
will heat slowly; it requires a little more 
heating to curd than does other milk. 
When it has entirely separated, pour off 
the whey, and turn the curd into a cheese 
cloth sack to drip, letting it stand from 
eight to ten hours. When it is dry, stir 
a small amount of salt into the curd, and 
mix with sweet cream or rich milk. 

—_—_——_0O—" 

Canning Rhubarb.—Owing to the germ- 
destroying acids, rhubarb may be success- 
fully canned in cold water. Wash, peel 
and cut into small pieces. Pack into cans 
that have been thoroughly sterilized, and 
fill to the rim with cold water, put on the 















covers and let stand over night. By 
morning the rhubarb will have taken up 
more or less water, leaving a vacuum. 
Drain off the water, and pump into the 
cans fresh water, continuing this until 
nomore bubbles form. Fit on the rubbers 
and screw down the covers, being careful 
to have the cans entirely filled with the 
water. When ready to use, drain off the 
water, and the rhubarb will be found 
excellent for pies. It is said that green 
gooseberries and cranberries may be kept 
for years in the same way. 

—— 

Ridding a House of Bedbugs. 

By The Editor, 


It is no disgrace to have bedbugs in the 
house as many people suspect. The 
most cleanly and orderly housekeeper is 
liable to find that these insects have 
effected a lodgment in her dwelling for 
they may be brought there on the gar- 
ments of a guest or by any member of 
the family who has been traveling or 
riding upon street cars or in automobiles. 

I have recently bought a dwelling that 
I suspected might contain some of these 
insects owing to the fact that it has been 
leased -for several years. In order to be 
on the safe side I decided to fumigate the 
building with sulphur. This is quite a 
large building. I did not know how much 
sulphur to buy but I bought four pounds 
rr i divided the sulphur into three parts 
placed in three iron kettles. One of these 
kettles was located on the upper floor and 
two on the lower floor. After the doors 
and windows were sealed as closely as 
possible I procured live coals from the 
furnace. I dumped these live coals into 
the three iron kettles, and on top of the 
live coals I placed the sulphur and dodged 
out of the room quickly. The entire 
house, every room, every closet, was 
immediately filled so densely with the 
fumes of sulphur one could not see across 
the rooms clearly. I firmly expect that 
if there had been bedbugs in this house 
that not one remains alive. 

There is danger-in burning sulphur that 
you may burn your building. First I 

laced six bricks upon the floor. On these 
ricks I placed a sheet of tin which did 
not come in contact with the wooden 
floor. On top of this tin I placed the iron 
kettles in which the fire was placed. 
—_—_— OC 


If man in the past regarded woman as 
his inferior, she was that only because 
his selfishness and his superior strength 
contributed to the inferiority, keeping 
her in bondage and not giving her a fair 
chance for self expression. Man has at 
length discovered that there is an Omnipo- 
tent Force at work in the evolution of the 
race—a force that makes for justice and 
right, and that woman in spite of his 
efforts to keep her where she could best 
serve him and his purposes, is gradually 
and surely coming into her own in just as 
complete and independent a manner as 
he is finding his place in the world. 

ae 5 
Novelist on Men and Marriage. 


Every man _ instinctively dreads 
marriage. For a large number of men 
marriage nfe@ns the voluntary accepta- 
tion of a burden; for a large number of 
women it means the only obvious path to 
freedom. An early marriage by a man 
makes the world pity him; an early 
marriage by a woman brings congratula- 
tions. It may or may not have been 
Shakespeare, who, writing under a sense 
of personal failure first advised ever 
woman to marry a man older than Saf 
Anyway the superstition dies hard. I 
wish one would acquire the true statistics 
of unhappy marriages. I do not mean 
divorce-court records; they merely repre- 
sent the unenduring marriages. I would 
wager that the percentage of happy 
marriages gets higher as the husband and 
wife approximate in age, and is highest 
of all when the woman is slightly older 
than the man.—Compton MacKenzie, in 
the “Daily Mail.” 

0" 

Woman’s Finest Age.—A woman’s char- 
acter and powers are finest about 40. A 
woman has gained everything at 40 and 
lost nothing; she is at the full vigor of 
her intellectual powers, she has acquired 
experience and judgment, and is not far 
enough away from youth to have become 











DIRECTIONS —Set gau 
skirt will fall over the 

under or inside of the skirt. 
so that the long wire will come inside the fold, a8 
shown in illustration No. 1 and pin the hem in place. 
Slide the gauge along and repeat. 
can easily ; 
gauge with the long wire finger outside and against 
the ds, and simply draw chalk along the wire 
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Adirondacks, Cascade, N. Y. 


Located on the beautiful Cascade Lakes—the “Scenic 
Nook” of the Adirondacks—2000 feet above sea level, 
Greatest trout fishing in the state. Private waters, 
Bathing, canoeing, tennis, motoring, dancing, mountain 
climbing, bowling, pool and billiards among the amuse 
ments, Write for descriptive booklet. 

senting 


-- W. D. SLATTERY, Mér. 
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Big Profits Everywhere. Territory being taken fast, 
ae Write us quick. Enclose stamp for particulars, 
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'FREE THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


indispensable to the Well Dressed Woman 
FANDIEST help 


ever invented 

for home dressmak- 
ing, as it assures ab- 
solute accuracy and 
le in the correct 
“thang’’ of the skirt. 
It can be adjusted 
to any height end 
easily used by pro- 
fessional or = 
ner. Heretofore all 
skirt gauges were 
only skirt markers 
but the EZY-HEM 



















i right length and pin 

: it up all ready to 
hem, thus reducing the work of measuring, marking 
and turning toa minimum. It prevents expensive 


mistakes, saves time, work, worry and more than its 

cost on the first skirt made. [mi 

res nickle plated steel and will last a lifetime. 
t 


It is made of nicely 


is also an excellent chalk marker. 


on the floor so that th 
ong wire, making it come 
Fold the goods under, 


The Ezy-Hem 
as a chalk marker also. Place t 


wise, using the wire as or rule. 


HOW TO GET (IT FREE 
Send one year’s subscription — new, renewal oF 


extension —and this splend*d gauge — easily wo 
59%ce—is yours without cost. i 
before you forget it— only 50e—and while we cal 
furnish the gauges. Address: 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y- 
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Send subscription now 
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No preservatives used. Use tit 
cans or glass, Easy to operate 
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today for New Catalog 
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— 
JUNE, 


Oh, June, sweet June, the month so fair, when roses 
"the balmy air, and sway their colors yellow, 


he 
ee the pink and red for our delight; of all I choose 
rhs glowing red, the emblem of true love, ’tis said. 
‘ Albert E. Vassar. 


— 
Orchards of North Carolina. 


This state seems to get only casual 
mention in reports of the fruit growing 
industry when as a matter of fact the 
yhole mountain region of Western North 
Carolina is doing wonders in the fruit 
jine considering the attention given it. 
it seems that for scores of years apples 
have grown abundantly without any 
attention, Thousands of carloads of 

















keeping apples grown in North Carolina, a 
sone whic’ oes famous, we are told, for its 
fine apples and large orchards, See letter on this page. 





fruit that would have brought high prices 
on the best markets in old times were 
allowed to decay in the orchards not only 
being a total loss to the owner but bring- 
ing injurious pests for the next crop. 
The most wonderful future seems to be 
looming up in the distance for this: in- 
dustry through the influence of the United 
Fruit Growers of North Wilkesboro and 
other agencies infusing methocs of pro- 


800 CARS OF TREES SHIPPED 


From Rochester Nurseries in Last 
Six Weeks. 


Millions of trees, includine agp, 
pears, plums and peaches, enough if set 
in a single block to make an orchard 
almost the size’of Monroe county, repre- 
sent the total output in this record year 
for nurseries in and near Rochester, N.Y., 
says Post Express. 

easuring by millions is not the only 
standard by which the output of local 
nurseries is gauged. According to informa- 
tion obtained from New York Central 
officials, on that line alone, 175 cars were 


loaded solid with nursery stock and less | 


than carload lot shipments filled 625 other 
cars, making a total of 800 cars that have 
been loaded in Rochester in the last six 
weeks, or a single train that would stretch 
more than six miles. 

When a business assumes such propor- 
tions that a railroad puts in special facili- 
ties for its accommodations it is reason- 
able to believe that the business has 
graduated from kindergarten class; in 
order to accommodate nursery shipments, 
the New York Central has built a loading 
platform at Atlantic avenue, which except 
for the six weeks or two months, when 
tree stock is shipped, lies idle. During 
the loading season, the railroad company 
employs a large additional force of men 
at Brighton station, and in addition 
receives shipments of stock at Kent 
street and Portland avenue stations. 

Few sections of the United States and 
Canada that are suited to orchard pur- 
poses do not receive tree shipments from 
Rochester nurseries and consignments of 
trees have been made frequently to for- 
eign countries. Not the least of Roch- 
ester’s advertisements are the fruit trees 
scattered broadcast from coast to coast 
on several continents. 

But all the nursery stock grown in 
Rochester territory is shipped to disrant 
points. Along the line of the h me, 
Watertown and Ogdensburg railroad in 
the banner apple counties of Wayne, 
Monroe, Orleans and Niagara stand about 
60,000. acres of bearing orchards of several 
kinds, with apples in the big majority, 
while it is estimated that within the next 
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Packing apples at Gold Medal orchard, Wilkes Co., N.C. See letter on this page telling of these orchards. 





duction and marketing into the growers. 
A few progressive orchardists have found 
their way into the Brushy Mountains of 
Wilkes County and are making great 
headway. Lands that it seems could not 
be better, proper elevation And splendid 
climatic conditions are some of the attrac- 
tive features. The slogan adopted by 
the association is “It’s in the flavor”’ 
suggested by the rich flavor of these 
mountain apples. They also take on a 
coloring that they don’t get in lower 
altitudes where they don’t get the early 
and late sunshine. : 

There is something unusual about the 
keeping qualities of these mountain 
apples, especially the Red Limbertwig 
Which is one of the favorites. I have 
heard of the farmers keeping them in 
cellars and serving them to the threshers 
in August so this year I tried it and sure 
enough I had them good and crisp with 
that rich flavor, kept without cold storage, 
until the fourteenth ‘of August. The 
7overnment is at least turning its atten- 
tion this way and it won’t be long until 
Official data will be available with regard 
to the Thermal Belt and other climatic 
Conditions in the Brushy Mountains. 
apital and expert management is every- 
thing in the world that is needed to make 
this western North Carolina, and espec- 
lally the Brushy Mountains in Wilkes, 
Alexander, and Iredell Counties a source 
of fruit supply for our increasing millions. 
—H. W. Horton, N. C. 


five years 70,000 acres more will come 
into bearing. 

_ In addition there is an acreage of bear- 
ing orchards one the Niagara Falls 
branch of the New York Central of 30,000 
acres, making a grand total of at least 
160,000 acres or 250 square miles of orchard 
in western New York, which when facts 
are under consideration is the real land 
of the big red apple, notwithstandin 
claims of a few thousand acres of cosine 
in the Yakima valley, Oregon, and the 
Wenatchee valley, Washington, to the 
contrary. 


a 
Tree Planting. 

Care in the transplanting of fruit trees 
cannot be too highly emphasized. Most 
planters buy and plant out in the spring- 
time when they have much to do and are 
crowded for time and in consequence 
many slight the work. : 

Holes should be made sufficiently large 
to accommodate rootlets without bending 
and some rich earth put in and mixed 
with the’earth in bottom of hole before 
setting tree, taking care to so mix that 
mold and fermentation will not take place 
about the rootlets. It has been the habit 





of the writer to set tree in hole, work in 
some fine earth ater roots, covering well, 
and then slop in half a pail of water and 
press down as soon as water,settles, then 
filling the hole and again watering and 
pressing down. If a rainstorm does not 
soon follow planting, I usually water 
several times, and during two summer 
seasons we have hauled water during 
August to water some 250 trees which 
were feeling the effects of a severe drought, 
which followed the spring planting. 

Pruning is almost as important as the 
setting of the tree. The branches should 
be made to balance the roots which in 
digging are broken and curtailed more or 
ess. 

The writer has had several years’ ex- 
perience in the delivery of nursery stock 
and has had many and numerous amusing 
experiences. Everybody likes to see a 
nice thrifty tree, the bigger the better, 
straight as a gun. 

Nine out of ten will look at the branches 
and pay no heed to the roots. I tell them 
to cut off branches back to the fourth or 
fifth bud and leave only four to six good 
limbs, but rarely do they follow advice, 
Sometimes the trees die in consequence, 
but they lay it to something else. 

I have planted trees on my own farm 
when I have been so short for time that I 
have not pruned them—just leaving them 
as they came from the nursery, but I do 
not think it the best way. Care of trees 
after receipt from the nursery and before 
planting is important. Time and time 
again have I seen bundles of nice trees 
stood up in a shady angle of the buildings 
and an old bag or horse blanket carelessly 
thrown over them, or thrown down on the 
stable floor and dry chaff piled onto the 
roots, leaving the warm air to draw 
through and dry the little rootlets out. 
No wonder they die! 


If the editor has room, I might repeat 
a few amusing cases of neglect. In one 
case trees failed to leave out causing a 
‘“‘kick.’? Investigation showed that trees 
were not moistened before planting nor 
watered at time of planting out. 

Another place, the owner expected a 
man to come and help him set trees and 
shrubs out. They were delivered early in 
forenoon, placed up on walls of a barn cel- 
lar ($37 worth). 

Part of the stock two shotes pulled 
down and proceeded to inspect. In the 
afternoon I met this gentleman’ going 
toward the village. I inquired if he had 
set the stock out, and he said, ‘‘No, I ex- 
pected a man to help me, but he did not 
come. Now I am going tosee if I can get 
some one to help me tomorrow.’’ 

The larger part of his stock was a failure, 
and he became a pessimistic grumbler. 
“No use to set out trees, they wouldn’t 
live anyway.” In another instance an 
8-inch post hole auger was used to dig 
the holes, and the poor tree roots crowded 
therein much as a housewife pushes a 
dish mop into a pitcher when washing it. 
Trees didn’t live. 

Another instance wherein a large lot of 
trees failed to live properly showed, on 
investigation, that at time of setting a 
jolly crew of congenial fellows helped, 
and they had a keg of beer set up on the 
sawhorse, from which they took occasional 
draughts, Many trees died, some lived. 
This man admitted the cause of the trouble 
and made no complaint.—Eli C. Wads- 
worth, Maine. 

Editor’s Note: I do not water newly 
planted trees. I prefer to hold moisture 
about and over the roots by placing a 
large fork full of strawy litter or manure 
on the surface of the soil after each tree 
is planted. Never place manure in con- 
tact with the roots. 








Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 





smeared, unsightly joints or laps. 


never needs paint. 





Minneapolis 
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Cleveland 
Dallas 


“ay 
On Farms Where Efficiency Rules 


— where progressiveness marks every feature of 
equipment and method—you will find the build- 
ings covered, once and forever, with 


J-M Assestos ROOFING 


“*“ The Roll of Honor” 
A roofing of everlasting, pliable stone, made of pure Asbestos and 


perishable buildings. Requires no paint or other protection. No 


maintenance cost. Keeps 

buildings cool in summer, 

warm in winter. Affords Peta bes 
4nt11 8, Wie 


wonderful fire protection. 
Proof against every weather con- 
dition. Easy to lay with J-M Cleats, which come 
with each roll, White and attractive — no cement- 


J-M REGAL ROOFING was perfected to supply 


a demand for a rubber type, wool felt roofing, lower new dairy barn, having deoid: adopt it 
in price than J-M ASBESTOS, but containing the aE ue ete en 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co.’s standard of quality sepa, oe Soe ee. Si 
and service, Also applied with J-M CLEATS. Sredusing baste, go that the feature of 
J-M ASBESTOS SHINGLES meet the demand prange te Dope es gp yt ype 


for a decorative fire-proof residence roofing that one. 


Your dealer keeps J-M Roofings, or you may order 
direct. Write nearest branch for Book No. 3835, 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Albany Detroit New Orleans 
Baltimore Indianapolis maha 

ston Kansas City Philadelphia 
Buffalo Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Chicago Louisviile San Francisco 
Cincinnati Milwaukee ‘ 


A perfect protection for otherwise 





8. €. Jobne-Manville Company, 
Hew York City, Kew Tor 
Gentlesen: 
* ‘4 jour AsBestos Roofing on uP 
je are weing J: 3 ae, 


neatnees, 
dairy fare like ours. We are 
recosce! 
Youre very truly, 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


Vice-Preeidqnt. 


Ths Sharples Separator Co. 
Dairy Barn, West Chester, Pa. 
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Knapsack Sprayer for Small Fruits, Potatoes, Etc. 


A convenient outfit with which to spray from 
four to six acres of small fruit or potatoes in a day. 
The tank holds 5 gallons, and is fitted with lid 
and strainer, which can be removed. The pump 
has a large air chamber, ball valves, solid plunger 


the operator can use it the same as our tank with 
bucket pump, viz., set the knapsack on the ground 
and work pump with handle. 
Price, No. 
; § feet of one-half inch hose, pipe extension and 
Bordeaux or graduating Vermorel spray nozzle, which can be graduated 
from a fine mist spray to a solid stream or shut off entirely 
No. 331, with solid copper tank with same attachments as above $10.25 
Address 


Green’s Nursery Co., Service Dept., Rochester, N. Y. 


and is also fitted with handle, so 


330 Knapsack Spray Pump, with 


- + $6.75 











CANNING OUTFITS 


STA 
F8' sr. 


. 


glass or tin, my 

My big 1914 catalog is FREE and 
of users of my Canners. 

AHL, Box 


Can Your Own VEGETABLES and FRUITS 


Dyer oe Outfits costs little, very easily oper- 
ated. Over 100,000 in actual use. n in 
‘ormulas tell how and contain no acids. 





Wri ween today, it is free, 
rite a copy. . itis 
sol Quincy, Illinois 
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Lumber Timber and Forests. 
The report shows that in 1850 New York 
led all the other states in the production 
of lumber. Rapidly increasing popula- 
tion and tremendous advancement in the 
development of the industries using wood 
have cau a very material increase in 
the consumption of all kinds of forest 
roducts so that today New York has 

















allen from her position as leader in the 
production of lumber until she is now 
23rd in the list of timber producing states. 
The field work in preparation for the 
report showed that immense amounts 
of Douglas Fir, Western Cedar and even 
California Redwood are being sent across 
the country for use in our various wood- 
working industries. Enormous quanti- 
ties of Yellow Pine and Southern wae 
are used also in the State in_bui 
operations and other industries. So 
rapidly have the splendid virgin White 
Pine forests disappeared from New York 
that today we send to Michigan, Minne- 
sota and Canada for our fine grades of 
White Pine and other woods. Such sub- 
stitutes as Southern Hard Pine, Cypress 
and Western Pine are rapidly taking the 
place in our markets of high class lumber 
produced earlier in this State. 

New York spends about $55,000,000 for 
wood every year and only 31 per cent. of 
this amount is paid for wood produced 
within the borders of the State. With a 
vast area of from 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 
acres out of a total of 33,000,000 acres, 
better suited to forest crops than to any- 
thing else, the State will produce practi- 
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Giving Little Chicks a Good Start. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
- J. 8S. Underwood, Ill. 


Thousands of little chicks are now mak- 
ing their advent into this world of dis- 
ease, lice and hawks, and a large per cent. 
of them will have a very short sojourn ere 
they go out to the place from where no 
chick has ever yet returned.~ If it were 
only possible to raise all the chicks that 
are hatched, the poultry crop would be 
increased about half. Statistics tell us 
that about $10,000,000 are spent each year 
in starting incubator chicks. Of course 
there are many that have about solved 
the problem of starting them off success- 
fully and raising them to maturity with a 






























































cally all of the lumber and other forest 
products when it practices Forestry on 


these forest lands. ameter, 


very small per cent. of loss, but the 
majority, and especially beginners, have 
a very large loss in the growing of their 
young stock. 





Make your own Fertilizer at small cost with | A baby chick has a hard time of it right 
Wilson’s Phosphate Mills | from his first appearance into the world 
i —there seems to be so many things lying 


From 1 to 40 H. P. Send for catalogue. C 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mfrs., Easton, Pa. 
44-124 PAGE 


POULTRY PAPER ‘pericaicai, 

up-to-date; 
tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or 
profit. Four months for 10 cents. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 121. SYRACUSE. WN. Y. 


in wait for him—white diarrhoea first, 
lice next, and when he does get big 
enough to look out for himself there is al- 
ways a hawk, a crow, a rat or some other 














VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs, 
90 Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des'c 
60 page book 10c. J.A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 


LEE’S LICE KILLER Germozone, Louse Powder, 
” Egg Maker and other Poultry 
dies have a ful reputation of twenty years behind 
them. They have brought success toe thousands of Poultry raisers 
and will to you. Lee's big “‘New Poultry ‘Book’’, ‘‘Reading 
Symptoms of Disease"’ and**Poultry Pointers" ‘free from all Lee's 
dealers, or write direct. The New Mandy Lee Incubator is a 
real automatic hatcher. Write for catalogue. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., @77 HARNEY st. OMAHA, NEB. 

















free 

$3 Package CURES any case or money refunded. 
$1 Package CURES ordinary cases. 

Mineral Heave Co., 406 4th Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 











Harvesting the eggs. 
animal in need of a meal of oa that kind 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Whatis Your Family Worth to you? If it 
is worth the best you can afford in house and 
food and clothes, is it not worth the best in 
reading as well? Regular price of The Youth’s 
Companion is $2.00 per year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


What is a publication like Green’: Fruit 
Grower worthto you each year? Our readers 
tell us that it is the best monthly magazine 
that comes to their homes. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


The Youth's Companion one year and 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year for $2.10. 


Address GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


of a chicken, so if he finally evades all 
these dangers and reaches maturity and 
is a strong, vigorous fellow, he is lucky 
indeed. And yet with the new modern 
methods of feeding and the present-day 
preventative of lice and disease, there 
are a great number of chances in favor of 
the poultry raiser also, so that when it 
comes down to the pinch it is really one’s 
fault if he does not carve the measure of 
success that he desires in the growing of 
his young chicks, and especially in giving 
them a good start. 
As above stated, the first thing that 
assails the little chick (let us presume 
that he was hatched in an incubator) is 
white diarrhoea. We have always found, 
in our experience of a good many years 
in raising chickens on our fruit farm, that 
in this case, particularly, the old say- 
ing “an ounce of prevention is better 
than a pound of cure’’ was just a fit here. 
Practically all cases of bowel trouble or 
white diarrhoea can be traced to either 
contamination, chilling, or feeding too 
soon, and when we know the causes that 
romote-the rapid multiplication of the 
bacilli that cause the germs of this dis- 
ease we can readily take particular care 
to prevent these troubles. 











Ruptured People— 
Get This On 60 Days Trial 


You know you can’t possibly tell anything about a truss or 
anything else for repture a a trying it on, for a truss or 
80 called ‘‘appliance’’ may seem all right at first and afterward 


prove utterly worthless. 
But here is somethi a can try sixty daye—just as a test— 





ething yor 
having to risk a single cent. 





prevented by carefully disinfecting the 
incubators and brooders and dipping the 
| eggs, but the better way is to never use 
eggs for hatching in which there is thought 
to be any danger of this disease. The 
danger of chilling can easily be avoided 
by keeping the brooders extra warm and 
. | exercising care in transferring the chicks 
from the incubator to the brooder. The 
thermometer should not only say 93 to 
100, but should say it right down at the 
floor of the brooder where the chicks are. 
We always prefer a brooder that has a 
hover that can be kept very warm and 
with sufficient room for the chicks to get 
away from the heat should they get too 
warm. In our experience we have found 
that the chicks should be kept very warm, 


Away with Leg-Strap 
and Spring Trusses 


So far as we know, our guaranteed 
rupture holder is the only thing of any 


—_ that.you can get on 
Soaese' —the only hing we know 


» leg-strapes 
rings. Guara’ all times—including when you 
coo pushing, taking « bath, etc. Has cured in case after case 


seemed ess. 

Write for Free Book of Advice.—Ciloth-bound, 104 pages. 
Explains the dangers of operation. Shows just what's wrong 
with elastic and spring trusses, and why drugstores should no 
more be allowed to fit trusses than to rm operations. Ex- 
poses the hum| how old-fashioned worthless trusses 
are sold under false and misleading nantes. Tells all sbout the 
care and attention we give you. Endorsements from over 5000 
people, including physicians. Write to-day—find out how you 
Can prove every word we say by making e 60 day test without 
risking s penny. 


Box 91, Cluthe Co., 125 E. 23rd St., New York City 
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portientecty for the first few days after 
eing hatched and on until after the dan- 
gerous diarrhoea period is over, which is 
on an average of about the ninth or tenth 


day. “ 

‘ i feeding, a chick is better off by hav- 
ing nothing to eat for at least 48 hours 
after hatching and in some cases longer 
than that. There are a great many differ- 
ent opinions as to what is the best food to 
supply for their very first meal. Many 
think that hard-boiled eggs chopped fine 
and fed on grit of some kind (preferably 
sand) is best, while others begin at once 
on the prepared chick feed, and others on 
dry crumbly corn bread. We have tried 
all these methods, and the one that we 
are using at present and which has given 
us the best results is as follows: 

We a keep the chicks in the incu- 
bator until they are 48 to 60 hours old 
then, having the brooder up to a good 
high temperature, cover the floor with 
about an inch of bran, with a little mid- 
dlings in it, and the youngsters generally 
make their first meal on this. We always 
place a quantity of fine sand in it, or fine 
chick grit, and see that they find the 
water fountain. The chicks are then fed 
one of the standard little-chick feeds, 
which is supplied to them from that time 
on until they are large enough to eat the 
larger grains. We keep a box about four 
inches deep and about eighteen inches 
square in the brooder house filled with 
bran, a little blood meal in it, where they 
can get to it at.all times... A small hopper 
of best quality beef-scrap is kept there, 
also. A small wire frame of inch nétting, 
just large enough to fit closely inside the 

ran box, gives them ready access to the 
bran through the wire and keeps them 
from scratching it out on the floor. 

I don’t say that this is the only correct 
way to start the little chicks off, but Ido 
know that the death rate is very low, 
not over two to five per cent., and until 
we find a better method we will continue 
the one that is giving us the best results. 
We use the colony house plan, keeping 
from 40 to 50 chickens to a house which is 
six feet square, and one brooder to the 
house. The little chicks have free range 
as soon as we think they are big enough 
to look out for themselves. The houses 
are portable, being on runners, and are 
moved from place to place often—in the 
orchard and other places—to give a 
change of ground to the chicks and to 
avoid contamination of the soil. Every- 
thing at all times is kept as clean as pos- 
sible, which is the best preventative of 
lice there is, and also one of the greatest 
essentials to the best-doing of the chicks. 


‘ 
POULTRY NOTES FROM FARMER’S 
GUIDE. 


A 300-Egg Hen. 

The first 300-egg hen in the world has 
been developed at the Oregon agricul- 
tural college. She is known in the college 
records as No. C521 and she laid 303 eggs 
in one year. This is 21 more eggs than 
the former world’s champion and 22 more 
than the United States record. This 
wonderful hen weighs five pounds and the 
303 eggs she produced totaled 42 pounds. 
The eggs were of large size and of good 
shape and color. 


An interesting thing about this hen is 
that she is not a pure bred but comes from 
the crossing of different breeds made by 
the college in an effort to develop a new 
breed of heavy producers that will breed 
true to type. This work has been in pro- 
ess for six years and the college hopes 
to be able to present a new breed of egg 

roducers within the next two years. 

he results obtained with this crossing 
would indicate that they are on the right 
track. The best five hens in the flock 
averaged 280 eggs each. The new cham- 
pion and four of her full sisters averaged 
eggs and the entire flock of forty 
averaged over 210 eggs per year. 

At the recent international egg laying 
contest held in Connecticut the champion 
hen was a White Leghorn and her record 
was 282 eggs in a year. There were quite 
a good many that laid over 200 eggs in a 
year. In fact the 200-egg hen is not un- 
common. In all poultry breeding ex- 
periments the effort is now made to in- 
crease egg production. 


—— 





Pure Bred Farm Poultry. 


The day is at hand when many farmers 
realize the advantages of purebred 
try along with those of purebred stock 
especially their many outlets of profitable 
disposal at marketing time. 

es, these one-colored flocks are 

getting numerous and I wonder if it is not 
easier after all to care for them than g 
mongrel flock. It is true that the pure 
bred article receives better attention 
from the greater investment no doubt, 
There is an attractiveness as we study g 
certain breed, also a satisfaction as to the 
certainty of results from our investment 
that add inspiration and lighten labor. 
Once the ambition to start right is estab. 
lished and tried I am sure nine persons oyt 
of ten will not return to a mixed flock. 

Surely it is necessary to decide before. 
hand on a breed you mean te stand by orin 
other words a good general purpose fowl, 
that will lay fairly well and weigh well at 


marketing time. The breed is yet to be 
found that will lay like a Leg orn and 
weigh like a Brahma. The best farm 


breed is the one coming nearest this com. 
bination, their faults considered. Sure, 
the risk is greater with pure bred poultry 
and it is true that disease is not partial 
to mongrel flocks, but I believe we are 
going to use greater precaution to prevent 
disease where the investment is so much 
greater. All business is chance and the 
greater the risk the greater the profits, 
They are usually in our favor so we k 
on investing. There is such a satisfac. 
tion in knowing you have something worth 
while. 

If you wish to sell your stock as breederg 
then you must know a really good bird 
when you see it, so you will not dispose 
of your best stock too cheaply. The 
world is full of people searching for some 
thing for nothing, and they are waiting 
ready ‘‘to gobble us up”’ if we are so un- 
wise.as to let them. We never sell the 
best we have as we wish to continue 
building up the farm flock as near to per. 
fection as we can. 

If you have a good flock don’t be afraid 
to say so or to show them. Others will 
pass the word along and someone is bound 
to get interested. 

Yes, persistent advertising is profitable, 
but for myself I prefer the local market 
to the fancy trade for this reason. The 
busy farmers will find the former more 
satisfactory all around as they can call 
inspect and select their own wants. All 
undesirable as breeders can be shipped to 
the city by the farmer himself and the 
middleman’s profit is his added gain. 

As for eggs—If you want to sell cggs 
for hatching it is best to mate off a pen 
or two of your best birds by themselves. 
Then you can command a much better 
price than from your general flock. How- 
ever, the general flock should bring you 
at least double the local market egg value 
for — careful selection of a setting. 

There are a couple other advantages of 
this selected pen (of say a dozen birds). 
You -can_ set only these cage from yout 
best birds and expect much more than 
from the flock as a whole. Then the cost 
of buying new cockerels is lessened as you 
do not need so many or you can buy better 
results with the same money that you 
have previously put into more cockerels. 
You do not need roosters with the general 
flock and an advantage of this is: a dis- 
honest person could not follow you to 
town and steal your strain from the 
dealer at the dealer’s value. 

No, I do not call this selfishness. It 
is simply looking out for your own busi- 
ness interest if you would build up a trade 
as all other business men strive to do. 

We prefer shipping our eggs direct to 
the city market from June until February 
and feel we make a good profit. 

Yes, we are getting es right now. 
Our pullets starting to lay December 
ist. Our neighbors do not understand 
this yet. I feel they could do as much 
if they housed their poultry comfortably 
and fed a balanced ration. Outside of 
keeping the litter in the houses clean and 
dry, our poultry is not such a burden.: 
Its not so much, how much attention and 
feed you give them as how and what you 
feed.—Leona D. Barnes. 

—————_0—-_"_"— 

Send the Old Hen wy Parcel Post. 
Translated from a ‘‘German Paper.” 
Probably we’ll reach the time when & 
hen can be sent by ‘‘Parcel Post’’ an 
when she has laid a “‘dozen of eggs” she 
can be returned by ‘‘Parcel Post.’ This 

would do away with the ‘Middleman. 
—>—_—O-—-—_— 
Roads Should be Crooked. 


Washington,—Good roads in the future 
should be built on the ‘zig-zag plan for 
the avoidance of hills and steep grades 
the Federal office of good roads announ 
today in declaring that the lives of horses 
and automobiles could be lengthened 
thereby and the cost of hauling reduc 
materially. The experts contend 
‘the longest way around often may be 
the shortest and most economical way 
home,” and decry the natural tendency 
to build straight roads whenever they 
must breast heavy grades. 
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Farm Residence of H, Johnson, Lyndonville, N. Y. 


Who Owns The Farm. 
We bought the house and the apple trees, 
And the spring where the cresses grew; 
The old stone wall and the slope of grass 
All studded with violets blue. 


A phoebe came to the eastern porch, 
Where I loitered one sunny day, 

And told me that porch was hers, not mine, 
Just as plainly as bird could say. 


That she didn’t want me prying there 
Into her family affairs, 

And asked me, by pert little gestures, 
If I had no family cares. 


The vireo perched high above me, 
In the great branching apple tree, 

And said, “I’m here, I’m here, I’m here,”’ 
As though ’twere important to me. 


And then he most saucily asked me, 
“Who are you?”’ in such an old way 


That I felt quite like an intruder, 
And I had ‘ 


n’t a word to say. 


A a of robins have made their home 
n that very same apple tree, 
And they plainly tell me every day 
That they don’t care a straw for me. 


And a pair of chippies think the limbs 
Are exactly the proper height; 

They’ve been a round some time, I know, 
For a suitable building site. 


What right have we in this place, think vou, 
yhen the crows make free with our corn, 
And the brown thrush says ‘‘good-bye” each night, 
And the blue jays call us at morn? 


The chimney belongs to the swallows, 
The piazza’s owned by the wren; 
We'll take care to see our title’s clear, 
When we purchase a farm again. 
—Kate M. Post, in The Pacific Homestead. 





Poultry Opportunities and the Farmer 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Ear! William Gage. 
Farmers everywhere are asking the old 
question, ‘‘Do hens pay?’ This might 
be answered by relating the story of 
Minnie. She was no bird of high degree, 
laying ten dollar eggs, but merely a near 
Rhode Island Red, so near that ne loved 
to lay eggs and hatch them, but yet so far 
off in her color scheme that she could not 
be taken seriously and was relegated to 
utility pen composed of good mothers. 
On the first day of January, Minnie de- 
cided that she wanted to sit. She was 
greatly aided and abetted in her desires 
iven her. 
In due time she brought off twelve chicks 
which promptly netted fifty cents apiece, 
which common figures show ‘that $1.00 is 
to her credit for three weeks work. She 
returned to the yard and in ten days com- 
menced laying again and on the 16th of 
March again became broody. She was 
again given the $5.00 eggs and this time 
brought’ fourteen chicks from fourteen 
eggs, which was a somewhat remarkable 
record for Minnie. This exploit on the 
part of Minnie netted her owner a profit 
of $2.00. Her next brood of chicks were 
hatched from $1.00 eggs which sold as 
chicks for twenty-five cents a head. 
Minnie brought eleven of these chicks 
from this venture again muking a winner 
of $1.75. Her total hatching record for 
the year was six broods of chicks netting 
from $1.00 to $2.50 per hatch and totalling 
the sum of $8.50 for the season. Beside 
her hatching record, Minnie laid 126 eggs 
which averaged four cents apiece as all 
48 are put on storage when prices fall 
below the desired point, and when fresh 
eggs retail for sixty cents per dozen the 
reserved eggs readily sell for fifty cents. 
hus her eggs netted $5.04 and after de- 
ducting $2.00 for her board and lodging 
ler nt profit to her owner was $11.54. 
sh: were offered for sale Minnie might 
ring $1.00, certainly no more. Thus it 
tan be seen that even common everyday, 
usy-working biddies can be made to 
Teturn percentages that are worthy of 
John D’s attention, ‘while the full bloods 
Would be made to make a far better return 
or the owner. aM 


The farmer has the great opportunity 
of selling hatched chicks to his neighbors, 
or when he has a full blood strain, the 
heighbors are sure to take to them, for 
the days of the mongrels is fast passing, 
tven with farmers. One man living in a 
‘ountry village, with a 300-egg incubator, 
sold twenty chicks to the local postmaster. 
1 twenty-four hours he had an order for 

from a prosperous farmer, and thus 
the local people did the advertising, until 
€ had sold more than 3,000 chicka. Of 
‘ourse, as soon as he saw the way the 
matter was going, he placed an order for 
‘hother large incubator, and earned a 
¢ sum, as he sold his pure blood, 
awe Comb White Leghorns for 15 cents 
Deduct; no matter the size of the order. 
F ucting labor, time, feed and _ inci- 

‘ntals, he made a good thing out of the 
PMoposition. So I say that the local 


market will support any man with good 
blooded fowls. 

According to facts and figures procured 
after investigation into the methods used, 
plans followed, results gained, the Ohio 
Agricultural Experimental Station have 
given qut some interesting statements. 
Investigation showed that one of the co- 
operatives lost his entire flock of chicks, 
too late in the season to duplicate his 
number, by a hailstorm. The greatest 

ests of the farmer’s flock were found to 

e rats, hawks, crows, skunks, weasels, 
foxes, chicken thieves, roup, ,cholera, 
white diarrhea, failure of the eggs to 
hatch, due to poor stock from which eggs 
were chosen and failure to care for the 
hens and incubators durimg hatching 
season, hens leaving the nest, incubator 
and brooder troubles are assigned as due 
to various failures with Ohio farmers. 
Before the farmer’s flock can be con- 
sidered as a paying investment the busi- 
ness must be made to show a goodly 
profit above these incidental losses 
through a long period of years. These 
are some of the facts whichthis station 
point out for farmers generally, and are 
to be taken as fitting the case, no matter 
the state of residence of the farmer:— - 

“Both in town and country small flocks 
have given greater profits per fowl than 
with larger flocks. 

“Flocks with unlimited range have 
shown better apm than flocks that were 
partly or wholly confined. 

“Farm flocks have been more profit- 
able than village or city-lot flocks. 

“To successfully compete with the farm 
flocks the village or city lot must keep 
high producing hens and sell at a higher 
price. 

“Poultry ‘systems’ requiring close con- 
finement of the flock and a large amount 
of personal attention are out of place on a 
general farm. The poultry should be 
manages on an incidential plan, being but 
one of the many wheels of the farm mach- 
inery, receiving all care and attention 
that other ‘wheels’ receive. 

“The farm and village lot poultrymen 
are serious competitors with the com- 


‘atest. books giving information that is 
desirable, and apply most modern methods 
in all departments of his poultry venture. 
He will soon give the space the dairy is 
taking up to a large flock of hens, and will 
be not a competitor to*the tommercial 
poultrymen, but another man in*the ranks 
of better methods in selling and marketing 
posigy. products, leaving a far smaller 
n0ole through which the eggs and meats 
may shrink into small profits for all 
concerned. 
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Advice to Country Girls in Big Cities. 

A list of instructions for the girl who 
comes alone to a big city, was set forth 
yesterday by Mrs. Nan Sperry, assistant 
abor commissioner of Missouri, at the 
convention of the Association of Public 
Employment officers. 

Mrs. Sperry’s hints for the guidance of 


the country girl were gleaned from her 
experiences at the Kansas City office of 
the bureau, and as a preliminary she first 
advised aig net to go to cities unless it 


cannot avoided. “@ther instructions 
were: : 
“If you must come, don’t ask any 


stranger.for information. 

“Find ayacomas: go to a police sta- 
tion for information or go to the Y. W. 
C. A. or some place_that is known to you. 

“Have money enough at least for a 
month. 

“Keep your money in your stocking; 
it is safer than a purse. 

“Beware of the stranger who offers to 
uide you or carry your grip. Maybe he 
as horns under his hat. 

“Have some relative meet you if pos- 

sible. 

“Go back to the country as soon as 
you can.”’ 
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poultry is the easy time with fruit. It 
fruit paper in America, is published at t 


only National Fruit Magazine. 
Grower and make more roney. 
per year. 























mercial poultrymen. The surplus from 
all these small flocks pours upon the | 
market a continuous stream regardless | 
of profit. The commercial poultryman | 
devoting all his time and effort to the | 
poultry business sends to the market a} 
produce, the price of which is largely | 
governed by the supplies furnished by his 
competitors and to whom the business is 
only an incident. 

“A better system of marketing eggs and 
poultry is needed; one which will en- 
cdurage the production of a high-class 
ae and insure expeditious and care- 

ul transportation to the consumer, with 
the smallest possible profit shared with 
commercial agents.’’ 

That poultry husbandry may be made 
one of the paying investments of the 
average farm cannot be doubted, but that 
better methods, greater percentage of 
pure blood flocks must follow, are ques- 
tions which no normal minded man will 


wno like 


ber has 
































doubt. Let the farmer read the best and 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
authority and real help in all branches of poultry work, 
from hatching and rearing chicks to maturing fowls for 


its covers every 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER iells how and when — 
to plant, prune, and spray, how to market fruit, and 
how to make the old farm pay. The busy time with 


of the fruit industry in the United States and is the 
Read Green’s Fruit 
Regular price 50c 


Fruit--Your Poultry 


These Three are of Vital Importance to Every Farmer. 


We have arranged to furnish the three leading magazines devoted to these 
They have not been chosen at random-but 


have been selected as being the real leaders in their respective fields. 


is an 


Tells how to get eggs at least 
It is the second 


market. 
d to get best results. 


oldest poultry publication in the United States. It is 


beginner ‘as well as the expert. The 
in poultry literature is found between 


month. Regular price 50¢ per year. 
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McCALL’S MAGAZINE is the magazine with 
the irresistible home appeal to women. 


Women 
good homes like McCall’s. . Every num- 
over 50 advance designs of McCall’s 


latest patterns, besides enterty‘ning stories and 
helpful information on dress, fancy work, cook- 
ing, etiquette, children, health, etc., for atl home 
loving women. Each yearly subscription :ncludes 
one 15c McCall pattern free, to be selected from 


the first copy received. For style, for ideas, for 
pleasure, for profit—read McCall’s. Regular 
price 50c per year. ‘ 


ALL THREE FOR A WHOLE YEAR FOR ONE DOLLAR 
Send Now and be Glad Later 


Green’s Fruit Grower Company, Rochester, N.. Y. 
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PRIMUS 
Wicklesse—imported 
kerosene gas cooking stoves are ‘teed to be absolutely 
smokeless—sootless—and odorless. Will boil a quart of 
water in three minutes—give three times more heat and 
work 70 per cent. cheaper than any other oil stove made. 
i and sizes—for the home, kitchen, 








































THE BERLIN QUART A white package which 

insures highest prices 
for your fruit. Write for 
1914 Catalog showing our 
complete line, and secure 
your Baskets and Crates 
at winter discounts. 


The Berlin Fruit Box 
Company, 
Berlin Heights, Ohio. 
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LITTLE FARMS 
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Delaware a Fruit Garden, 


easily tilled, productive soil, cheap lands, 
fine homes, close to best markets. Dairy- 
ing and general farming profitable. For 
farm opportunities address 
State Board of Agriculture, 
Dover, Delaware. 





DR. McGAHEY’S HEAVE CURE ror 


BROKEN-WINDED HORSES. The only medicine m 
the world that will stop heaves in 3 
days, but for a permanent cure it re- 
quires from one-half to one bottle used 

to directions. $1.50 per bottle, 
The Dr. McGahey Medicine 
co., Kemptville, Ontario. 


For sale by J. K. Post Drug Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 













Think of it! Only $2.000n this great offer. 
You have full ten days free trial. Our factory 
price is less than others ask for second-hand 
machines. Every sale bears cur ten year iron 
clad guarantee. ttlement for the balance can 
be made on the easiest monthly payments. The 
first buyer in each locality gets a handsome 
fleatherette carrying case free. Write today, Now. 


Ship You This 
Marvelous 


| Typewriter 
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Raising Strawberries With the Hens. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John E. Taylor. 

A more successful combination than 
the. poultry business and the strawberry 
bed cannot be made onasmallfarm. The 
reasons are perhaps many but the dressing 
and the time that can be divided in this 
work make it especially desirable. 

There is a man in Maine who has for 
five years made this combination and he 
is now considered one of the men who have 
more than made good on the farm. 

This man had been working in the shoe 
shop most of his life until he decided that 
his health demanded a change. He took 
a year to decide what to do and in the 
meantime he set out a quarter of an acre 
of strawberry plants which he cared for 
the first season and the following summer 
he got a fair yield of berries, making a 
profit of $150 from the bed. He found 
that in order to make his time worth the 
average working wage he must do some- 
thing besides raising strawberries and a 


this bed bore almost as much as the bed 
that had been set out the spring before. 

The man has only three acres of land 
but has so planned it that now with 400 
hens and one-half acre of strawberries he 
is making a profit of $700 each year be- 
sides other small truck that he raises in 
his garden and the stuff he uses on his 
table. 

His success has been so good with this 
combination that another year he will 
enter into raspberry growing with his 
hen business and strawberry raising. 

One of.the saving things about this com- 
bination is that he does not now buy any 
fertilizer and he gets better crops on the 
hen dressing than he did with fertilizer. 


PROFITS FROM FRUIT GROWING IN THE 
VILLAGE. 


Most people in the village of any town 
plan to have a garden where they expend 
their extra energy in caring for it, perhaps 
realizing each year from their crops a few 
dollars. It occurred to Frank Jewett 
of Somerset County, Maine that this was 


a 
that the extra $200 helps his bank aceoyy 
each year and no more energy is expenda 
than in caring for a garden that Might 
bring him about $5.00. 

—_.—_—- 
The Aphis. 

The aphis, or plant louse, is q y, 
common as well as peewee annoyer 
of plant growth and frequently Young 
shoots of all sorts and kinds of planj, 
suddenly become solidly coated wit) 
them, says Long Island Agronomig, 
Brilliant red ones are particularly fon] 
of golden glow, and black ones are 4. 
tracted by the aster family and gra 
but the green ones are most common with 
us, for they love roses and_honcysuckle 
apples, peas, cauliflower and cabbage an 
sometimes pears. Some varietics appap. 
ently attract him more than others. The 
20-ounce Pippin, for example, each yea 
receives a visitation. All kinds of roses 
bush and climbing, rarely escape; grapes 
while with us are seldom seriously affected. 
at times have goodly colonies. The little 
lady bugs do their level best tc help ug 
out, but they are few, and the aphis jg 
many, so we turn to spraying materials 
and all sorts of things are used to put the 
aphis out of business. The most common 
thing is kerosene emulsion. This is per. 
fectly satisfactory, but hard to make, 
and not only mightily unpleasant as to 
odor, but a long stayer. Tobacco extract 
or decoction, destroys the little critter 
instantly and disappears shortly After 
the enemy. Tobacco tea is frequently 
made by er: tobacco stems or any 
other form of tobacco that may be handy 
about the house or a 7. store. To 
bacco powder is also us The best, 
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21 States, $10 to $50 an acre; live 
Money Making Farms, stotk, tools and crops often includ- 
ed, to settle quickly. Big Special Bargain List, free. E. A. 
Strout Farm Agency, Station 1233, 47 West 34th Street, New York. 





WILL YOU TAKE ORDERS? 


Many earn @80 to &60 weekly demonstrating our New 
Stee Joe aon Handi-Tool. A Combination 
Jack, Fence Stretcher, Splicer and Mender, Post and 
Stum i 
Vise, ¥ 
25lbs. Capacity 3 tonsand up. Life guarantee. 
Sold by agentsonly on 30 day trial. Experience not required. Per- 
manent or spare time work. Samplesloaned Ard AO Write 
forfactoryagency offer. CHAS. E. BENEFIEL O@., inc. 
217 Industrial Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





PROF. STEWART’S NEW-1914-LIME SULPHUR HYDROMETER 
APPROVED BY PENNA. AND NEW YORK STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

SY MAL WITH, 

TEST JAR $1.50 ee ETL Te 

GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CO., CARBONDALE, PA. 








PATENT S wna 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., 801 F St., Washington, D.C. 





4 BUGGY WHEELS Ti".22 $822 





@LIT HICKORY WHEEL 00.; 503 F 8t,,_ 


HONEST MAN WANTED 








in each town for special advertising work; $15 a week 


to start; experience unnecessary; references required. 


McLean, Black & Co.,35 E. Beverly St., Boston,Mass. 





For Intensive Tillage 


Cutawa 


Disk Harrows and Plows 


A style and size for every farmer 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Makers of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
865 Main Street Higganum, Conn. 
When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

















| Strawberries picked, crated and waiting for the wagon to take them to market. This family look as though 
they enjoyed being out in the pleasant field gathering the berries. 





| small garden, although the profits from 
| this branch of farming had proved to him 
|this was a most successful enterprise, 
| even the first year. 

The spring following the first crop of 
berries he bought 300 one-day-old chick- 
ens, paying 12 cents apiece for them. 
He built a yard with a brooder house to 
put them in and in the yard he sowed oats 
and when the chickens were old enough 
to eat green stuff the oats had come from 
the ground and the chickens from instinct 
began to eat the shoots and grew like 
weeds, so to speak. 

That same spring he increased his 
strawberry bed by another eighth of an 
acre and the following year he sold $275 
worth of berries and his poultry plant 
brought him another $125. 

This man had discovered that straw- 
berries should be set out every spring, 
making a new bed each year. But the 
| second year he decided that he would set 
; out a bed in August which he did, trying 
| about an eighth of an acre. He used as 
|his fertilizer this year the hen manure 
| that had accumulated from the few hens 
| he then had, they being about 50, that he 

had bought that summer, and the chickens 
he had bought when a day old. The 
| suecess of this new plan was pronounced. 
| That hen dressing in a way supplied a 
} certain amount of moisture for the young 
|plants and they began to grow at once 
'and not one died. The following spring 
'he put on a little more hen manure be- 
; tween the rows and when berry time came 





somewhat foolish when he believed that 
aman could in the place of a garden raise 
small fruit enough to bring him profits 
around the hundred dollars. Mr. Jewett 
is employed in the shoe factory. He puts 
in ten hours aday. He had done this for 
the last 15 years. Five years ago he 
decided that instead of his garden he 
would raise strawberries. He had a 
garden of one-eighth of an acre. For the 
first year he put out half of this piece to 
strawberries, using the most saleable and 
practical varigties. The next summer he 
arvested $75.00 worth of berries that he 
sold among his workmen in the shoe shop 
though they came after them at his home. 
The next year he put the rest of his 
garden into raspberries and for the past 
three years he has been realizing from his 
berries from this one-eighth of an acre 
profits amounting each year to $200. 

One would say that he was foolish to 
give up his green stuff in the summer 
though he did get a good profit from 
berries. Let it be said that he did not 
give up his garden. It was necessary to 
set his strawberry and raspberry plants 
three feet apart. This of course left 
space between the rows that could be 
utilized for something else. He planned 
it so that he put in a little corn, a few 
tomatoes, with some of the other good 
things of summer gardens and raised 
enough for his family use. He found that 
he could buy his potatoes cheaper than he 
could raise them, considering the amount 
of ground that he had. This man finds 


the easiest, and most quickly available 
form is the tobacco paste which is a boiled 
down concoction, and this can be pur 
chased of any of the big seedsmen 

If left alone these little insects suck the 
juice from the new shoots so they wither 
and die, and if not quickly destroyed, 
they frequently ruin great fields of 
or other food products for which they 239 
a fancy. They do not chew so can not 
be poisoned. Like fruit tree scale they 
nust be coated with a destructive solution 
or powder. Whale oil was once the 
favorite shriveller, but whale oil soap, 
like the dodo, is a thing of the past, except 
on labels, but tobacco, like gasoline is 
found everywhere. 

———" 


Rhubarb. 


One of the most wholesome foods to 
lace upon the family table is rhubarb. 
t comes so early in the spring that it is 
particularly palatable. few hills or 
plants will furnish the average family 
with all it needs and leave some for can- 


ning. 

Plant the roots just as early in the spring 
as possible. Plant them deep enough for 
the tops of the crowns to be about 2 inches 
below the ground when the earth has been 
leveled and settled, and about 3 feet apart. 
Cultivate them well by hoeing or raking 
the soil once or twice a week to keep them 
mellow and free from weeds. In the fall, 
after the ground freezes, get some stable 
manure and sprinkle half a bushel of it 
over and around each hill. Early the 
next spring scrape the manure away from 
the centre of the hills, leaving 6-inch 
circles through which the crowns may 
start. Leave the manure round the hills, 
for it will protect the rhubarb from cold 
and make it grow. Soon you will have 
great thick leaf-stalks, of which you can 
pull a mess every two or three days for 
six weeks. When pulling take hold of 
the stalk selected down and give it 4 
quick jerk away from the crown. It 8 
a trick to do it without breaking the leal- 
stem or the crown. 

A plantation will last about five yeals 
before it begins to deteriorate. Selecta 
sunny piece of land of good sandy loam 
whieh slopes to the south. Here plants 
will come up early.—Exchange. 
| er ad 

Newest Notes on Science. } 

With an eye to the artistic, a Connect 
cut inventor has patented a fly trap 2 
the form of a vase for artificial flowers, 
flies being attracted to a liquid poison 
in its base. : 

Experts have estimated that if the 
forests of the world were scientifically 
operated they would yield the equivalent 
of from 30 to 120 times the present con 
sumption of wood annually. . 

High temperature and the rapid passage 
of a current of air through it, feature 
California inventor’s evaporating ag | 
wie bap a anne preserve 

erfect or long periods. 

" Direoh dinclsen bonieniahibation betwee? 
America and Asia has been accomplishes, 
the United States army station at Nome 
Alaska, frequently exchanging messages 
with a Russian station in Siberia. | F 

Among several wrinkle removing & 
vices recently patented is ene consist 
of a head harness to pull back the ea! 
and slightly draw up the skin of the face. 

English figures give the world’s 0” 
sumption of cotton in the year ot 
with August at 20,277,886 running bales, 
of which 13,760,261 bales were Americal: 
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Potatoes in the Orchard. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John E, Taylor, Me. 

An orchard is like a person. It will do 

its best work when shown attention. 
Maurice Cayford of Somerset County, 
Maine makes this his motto in the care 
of his orchard and thereby has the wie 9008 
tion of having one of the best orchards 
in the State. It consists of about 1500 
trees and the profits that he derives from 
it make it certain that an orchard is as 
good as government bonds. 
Mr. Cayford’s orchard is situated on a 
side hill with an elevation of about 500 
feet above sea level that slopes towards 
the west. About 750 of his trees are of 
the Ben Davis variety and are about ten 
years old. The others are 15 to 30 years 
old. He has them all in bearing condition 
and though there may be a year that the 
crop is small because of climatic condi- 
tions he realizes good profits even then. 
He has learned that an orchard that is 
well cared for will always do well even if 
the year is poor. eee 

Vitality as with all forms of life is 
important in an orchard. Such care 
should be given the trees he believes that 
they will at all times be using their energy 
to produce fruit and withstand the 
weather conditions and if there comes 
unusual weather which requires more of 
the trees to withstand, if the tree has 
been well cared for there is vitality to 
withstand the weather conditioas much 
better than if the tree had been fighting 
unnecessary branches and insects. 

The present season though reckoned as 
a poor year for Maine orchards, Mr. Cay- 
ford has nevertheless received what may 
be considered a good yield. This is 
especially true in view that the fruit was 
extra good and free from worms so that 


roots. His next crop will be of buck- The uncultivated trees grew about six coat had been cast aside the conqueror 


wheat. The year following that will be 
a clover crop and then he will plow the 
orchard probably for potatoes This is 
his system of rotation and the profits that 
he derives from the crop alone make it 
worth while to say nothing about the 
benefit to the orchard. His orchard that 
is now 10 years old last year yielded 1,000 
bacrels of fruit, two years ago it yielded 
600 barrels and he is satisfied that when 
the orchard is 15 years old that it will be 
equal to one of the safest investments 
that he could have possibly made. 

INCREASING PROFITS IN THE ORCHARD 

BY CULTIVATION. 

Show me a farmer.who says his orchard 
does not pay well, and I will show you a 
farmer who does not cultivate his orchard. 
I do not mean by this that cultivation is 
the only essential, but I believe by what 
the best orchardists tell me that cultiva- 
tion is the biggest factor in the success 
of an orchard. As a proof of the conten- 
tion the story of orchard cultivation as 
experienced by V. R. Gardner of Maine 
will give food for thought. He stated 
recently at an agricultural meeting that 
there is an orchard in New York state of 
9} acres of trees 32 years old. In the 
spring of 1904 this orchard was divided 
intotwo qual halves by aline run through 
the middle. One-half was plowed and 
cultivated. In the other half the grass 
was allowed to grow and was later cut 
and left as amulch. This afforded muc 
better conditions for the trees than the 
method commonly practiced of cutting the 
grass and hauling it off, for what was re- 
moved from the soil during thesummer was 
returned in the fall. This treatment was 
kept up in the two halves of the orchard 
for six years with these results: 

Average yield per acre: Sod, 73 bbl.; 














The above fllustration shows a 
may also be planted in this way to 











ung peach orchard with tomatoes planted between the rows. Berries 
vantage and the fruit will furnish money till the orchard comes into bearing. 





they were reckoned as Al bringing good 
prices throughout. He markets his apples 
in Liverpool sending direct and thus 
saving to himself the middleman’s profit. 
His orchard is made oe Baldwins, 
Ben Davis and Greenings. His old orchard 
ils mostly Baldwins and he’ finds these 
varieties good sellers, 
There is something to do to an orchard 
besides picking the fruit. Study has to 
made to see what condition is most 
favorable to the well fare of the orchard. 
The kind of crops to plant between the 
trees each year is one of the important 
considerations. Mr. Cayford has come 
to the conclusion that on the whole 
potatoes make one of the best crops for 
the orchard. This is true as he sees-it 
cause there is more cultivation to be 
done throughout the season in potatoes 
and the Bordeaux mixture usually used 
to kill potato bugs has a tendency to kill 
other insects that are injuries to apple 
trees. Then again the amount of fer- 
tilizer used in planting potatoes gives a 
lot of benefit to the trees. 
. Mr. Cayford had 12 acres of potatoes 
in his orchard this season. He harvested 
275 bushels to the acre, having used about 
a ton of fertilizer to the acre. This is 
considered an extra good yield even on 
clear ground. One of the disadvantages 
of course to the potato crop by planting 
in the orchard is that the trees shade the 
Vines and thus retard the growth some- 
What, but the benefit to the orchard by 
this crop is more than,off set by the extra 
ushel of potatoes that would otherwise 
arvested. 
. Mr. Cayford believes that cultivation 
is the main thing in an orchard, that the 
More the dirt can be stirred the better. 
1s apple trees are set so that the trees 
Tun in rows each way. This year he 
plowed his orchard between the rows of 
trees northwest and southeast. For next 
year’s crop he will plow the orchard north- 
east and southwest thus getting nearer 
the trees stirring the dirt around the 


Cultivation, 109 bbl.; Difference, 36 bbl. 
Cost of Maintenance: Sod, $18.00; Culti- 
vation, $24,50; Difference, $6.50. Income 
at $1.00 per bbl.: Sod, $73.00; Cultiva- 
tion, $109.00; Difference, $36.00. Net 
Profit: Sod, $55.00; Cultivation, $84.50; 
Difference, $29.50. Income at $3.00 per 
bbl.: Sod, $219.00; Cultivation, $327.00; 
Difference, $108.00. Net Profit: Sod, 
$210.00 Cultivation, $302.50; Difference, 
$101.50. 

The average cost of maintenance per 
acre in the uncultivated part was about 
$18 per season. In the cultivated area it 
was about $24,50 per season. It cost just 
$6.50 per acre per year to plow and harrow 
and till and sow cover crops in the one 
part of the orchard. The average yield 
per acre per year from the part in sod was 
72.9 barrels, from the part that was culti- 
vated 109.2. The average difference per 
acre per year in favor of cultivation was 
36.3 barrels. At $1 per barrel the orchard 
in sod would bring back a return of $73 


inches in the branches that year and the 
cultivated fifteen inches. 
_——_0O---_" 
Cats in Cages. 

Mr. C. A. Green: The time has come 
when cats work great havoc on fledgling 
birds. We put our cats in an old corn 
crib and keep them prisoners till about 
August first, when the young birds can 
take care of themselves. A special wire 
cage for cats ought to be in every house 
where cats are kept. These animals are 
absolutely necessary to keep mice down, 
but their ravages among birds are a 
serious detriment.—Ludlow Apjones,Ohio 

pees ee 
More Money from Eggs. 
By H. L. Kempster, 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station 

Infertile eggs produced by flocks in 
which there is no’ ale bird are the only 
kind that can rea‘ 1 the consumer in-good 
condition dui:>¢ whe hot summer months. 
The only object in having a male bird in 
the flock is to get fertile eggs for hatching 
purposes. Now that the hatching season 
is Over, the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture urges all farmers to sell off all the 
roosters or shut them away from the hens. 

Last year in July and August nearly 
one-half the eggs leaving the farms were 
unfit for food. The farmer, as a result, 
received a low price. Prevent that loss 
this year by getting rid of the rooster. 
Now is the time to act to prevent future 
losses. 








Oo 
Disturbing Strawberry Roots. 

The old rule of strawberry growers, 
dating back further than I can remember, 
says that strawberry plants should not 
be hoed or cultivated in the spring before 
fruiting. I have never confined my culti- 
vation of the strawberry as this old rule 
requires. The old rule was adopted for 
the following reason —The strawberry 
roots near the surface and when spring 





opens these roots are largely cut off by 
deep hoeing or by the cultivator running | 
close to the rows, and this cutting off of 
the roots lessens the strawberry crop and 
may cause some of the blossoms to blast | 
and prove unproductive. I have not 
noticed any lessening of the strawberry 
crop by very shallow cultivation with the 
hoe, sufficient to cut out the grass or | 
weeds that may spring up in a Carefully | 
kept bed of strawberries previous to! 
blossoming time. 

The reader will see that deep hoeing 
among strawberry plants in June severs 
many plants and injures the strawberry 
plantation, as will deep cultivation of a 
horse cultivator when run ciose to the 
plants. But I do not favor deep culti- 
vation of the strawberry at any season 
of the year.—C. A. Green. 

——_Co-_" 
DIDN’T WAIT FOR BARGAINS. 


Napoleon Ordered Enough Clothes to 
Last Him a Lifetime. 


As the years come and go, along with 
them come and go the fashions in dress, 
to be slavishly followed not only by 
women, but also by the majority of men 
in easy circumstances, who must have the 
latest things in ties, the last cry in the 
way of waist-coats. What, then, would 
the comfortable man of today think of one 
of his acquaintances who, regardless of the 
vagaries of style, would order waist-coats 
to last him for three years to come, and a 
supply of necktiés sufficient for the next 
six years. 

Yet the great Napoleon did not hesitate 
to do this. To be sure, no one would ever 
have accused the wonderful campaigner of 
being a dandy, or of setting great store by 
raiment, but nevertheless, a letter to the 
keeper of the imperial wardrobe is a reve—- 
lation of the modesty of Bonaparte’s de- 
sires in the way of dress as well as of his 
devotion to detail. With the greatest 
exactness he names the articles to be pur- 
chased, their price, number, time of de- 
livery, and so on. 

The letter ordering the Emperor’s out-, 
fit was written in Napoleon’s own hand- 


per acre, giving a difference in favor of pices | in August, 1811, and from the list 


tillage of $36. In other words at that 
price an investment of $6 an acre was 
made each year and 5 months later $36 
was returned. I ask you, does it pay? 
$1 per barrel is a very low price for apples, 
however. Suppose oe averaged $3 per 
barrel. The cost of cultivation would be 
the same, the net return from cultivation 
three times as large or $108 per acre per 
year. 

. There are four orchardists in Somerset 
County, Maine who have an average 2,000 
bearing trees each and they claim that 
cultivation ensures more perfect fruit 
and more of it and in 25 years these men 
have cultivated their orchards each year, 
planting some years corn, potatoes and 
other crops. : 

R. T. Patten of Somerset County in 
setting out a young orchard recently 
began cultivating the first year. When 
the trees were two years old he decided 
to leave a row of trees uncultivated one 
year. The row next to it was cultivated. 


appended it would seem as if his object 
had been to supply himself with sufficient 
apparel to last him anywhere from three 
to six years, and thus to banish the sub- 
ject of clothes for a prolonged period from 
a mind absorbed in schemes of conquest 
and filled with dreams of limitless domin- 
ion. Judging by the generous provision 
of underwear demanded, it would seem 
that the laundress was an almost unknown 
luxury to the great soldier in his cam- 
paigns. 

With all the minuteness of an auction- 
eer’s inventory, Napoleon made out his 
clothes list, writing it himself. 

Among the articles specified in the some- 
what Jengthy budget which follows are 
two hunting coats, to cost $172 (both of 
which must last three years), one grena- 
dier’s coat with epaulettes, $75; four 
dozen shirts, 24 pairs low shoes and two 
dozen pair stockings. - 

Vain and sad it all seems when’ one 





realizes that before the first grenadier’s 


had abdicated his throne and that lon 
before six years’ supply of cravats had 
been exhausted the fit Corsican’s star 
of empire had set never to rise again. 





The camelia was named from a mis- 
sionary named Kamel, who brought some 
magnificent specimens of the flower to 
France from Japan. He called it the 
Rose of Japan, but his friends changed it 
in his honor. 

Magnolias were so called becausé Pro- 
fessor Magnol de Montepelier first brought 
the beautiful tree to France from America 
and Asia. 

Lavender received its name because the 
Romans put the delicate flowers into the 
water, where they washed to perfume 
their hands, larvae being the Latin word 
to wash. 

_———_?:-_~ 
Dixon, Ill., March 14, 1914. 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—We have taken 
Green’s Fruit Grower for several years 
and think it the best paper of it kind 
printed.—N. F. V. 











Save Money by Using 
erosene 


A gallon of Kerosene or iow grade dis- 
tillate will do the work of a gallon of 
gasoline in this oil engine. Plenty of 
power to saw wood, turn grindstone and 
other light machinery. 


Fairbanks-Morse Oil Engines 
are built first of all for reliability. Extremely 
simple. No batteries required, as magneto sup- 
er spark, even at starting. Throttling governor 

eeps speed steady under wide changes of load, 
— needs little attention. Every one guar- 
anteed, 





Write for Catalog 3081271 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco 














.50 Delivered at any Station East of Miss- 
: ievlpol Paver. bs Low 
Down’ mp Cart. 
substantial hard-wood 
body, Iron hub wheels, 
wide tires, steel axle. 
Body 12x40x60 ins. Ca- 
ty 1400 lbs. For 
Sotieen, gardeners, fruit 
growers and everybody 
wich a horse. ves its 
ccst every year. , 
Hobson & Co., Box 50, Easion, Pa. 


You Can Save $100 


on 2000 barrels if you make them at your orchard. 
29c will make the best barrel money can buy. 

We will come right to your orchard and teach you 
how to make them. The charge is $50 and transpor- 
tation. No charge whatever if we fail to teach you. 
THINK ITOVER. SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 

Simplicity Barrel Making Co., 
1952 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
If you have land 
anywhere with 


Radium Ores black, brown, grey, 


green, yellow or red stained rock or ground, by al) means send 
25c for our special book, Hodgson Mineral Co., Palmerton, Pa. 
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$2.00 EASY GLIDE Garden Cultivator 
No wheels. Finest tool out. Cir. free. 
q * BRUCE, WIS. 





ORNAMENTAL FENCE 








Eas~Why Pay Two Prices For Fences? 
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Buy direct from our factory. Hundreds of exclu- 
sive styles. Wire and Ornamental Iron sae 
teed Fences for every p ; Gates, etc. 43 Write 
for Free Catalog, First Order and Early Buyer’s Offert 
Ward Fence Cow 112 Penn 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 





















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ne display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviationand number will count as one word. 
Rate 10 cents per word for each insertion. No ad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
eannot afford to do any es at this rate. 
Cash must accompany every er. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month previ- 


oe month in which the advertisement is} 1°) poe Te Monarch Co., 200 Main, Chat- 
Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. tanooga, Tenn. 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A woman who has a little spare time 
and needs to earn money. Write to the MacMaster 





“WEE LADDIE FARM”—Between Boston and 
New York—200 acres, cu 200 tons hay; 150 bushels 
corn to acre, Extensiv buildings modern improve- 
ments, For $15,000 less than insurance—See en- 
gravings in Illustrated Catalog postpaid—Chapin 

arm Agency, Boston, Mass, 





tion just now I am thinking of orcharding 
in general, and not of certain refinements 
of it for very special markets, in which 
careful attention to plant breeding and 
other unusual 


practices is important. 
All these failures or shortcomings, al- 


CANNING 





Can everything. Finest goods. 
Your chance. Start small. 


CANNERS. $50 to $500 supplanting big factories. 
Ready market. 
Build big business. 





Michigan Fruit Farm. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have 





Specialty Co., Syracuse. N. Y. 
CASH for reporting local information and af | 
‘onfi- 





dresses; no capital required. Either sex. C 
dential. Enclose stamp. G. Nu-Brite Co., Osh- 


Wis. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT JOBS open to Men and 
Women. Over 15,000 appointments coming. $75 
to $150 month. Life Jobs. Pleasant work. Short 
hours. Vacations. Common sense education suffi- 
cient. Full directions telling how to get position 
free. Franklin Institute, Dep’t G148, Rochester, 








taken the Fruit Grower ever since first 
published. I think I have a copy of 
every issue. Enclosed are some views of 
our farm. We grow all kinds of fruit 
that can be grown in this section, had 
1,530 bushels of peaches the past season. 
More fruit is being planted ‘every year, 
people are taking better care of their 


or a rational lay out_or 


though of the greatest significance to the 
individual fruit grower, are not the great- 
est handicaps to orcharding as a national 
business. The rime causes of non-sat- 
isfaction in the business, as a whole; are 
not so much failures to perform some 
special work piece of, as inability to 
organize these and many other ideas into 
a good system of farm management. 

ack of good crep management scheme, 
lan of tilling, 
reen-manuring and the like, to be fol- 
owed systematically and effectively for 


a series of years. 





O------—_ 
How Long Will Earth Last? 
There is an old story of a listener at a 


O. F. ‘Marvin, Michigan. 


orchards and doing better packing and 
grading. Our county has two orchards 
of 75 acres each, apples and peaches.— 


lecture by a famous scientist who turned 
with a startled expression to a neighbor 
and whispered, ‘‘How long did he say the 
earth will last?’”’ The answer was 50,000,- 





WANTED—Responsible party to take charge of | 


our business in each county dling sale of Autc- 


matic Combination Tool, a combined wire fence | 


stretcher, post puller, lifting jack, etc. Lifts or puils 
3 tons, weighs 24 pounds. Sells readily to farmers, 
shops, contractors, etc. No experience necessary. 
Descriptive catalogue, prices and terms free upon 
request. Harrah Mfg. Co., Drawer O, Bloomfield, 
Indiana. 








MALE HELP WANTED 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. Splen- 
did income assu right man to act as our represen- 
tative after learning our business thoroughly by 
mail. Former experience comereetap. _All we re- 
quire is honesty, ability, ambition and willingness to 
learn a incrative business. No soliciting or traveling. 
All or spare time only, This is an exceptional op- 
portunity for a man in your section to get into a big 

ing~ business’ without ‘capital and become inde- 

ndent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 

ational Co-Operative Realty mpany, L-638, 
Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 











FARMS WANTED 





FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers. | 


m‘t pay commissions. Write describing property, | 
naming lowest price. We help buyers tocate desir- | 
able property Free. American Investment Associa- | 
tion, 32 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. | 


COLD STORAGE 
COLD STORAGE for fruit. The Cooper Brine 
System using ice and salt. Superior results over 


other methods. - Reasonable cost; and_ safety. 
Madison Cooper Co., 110 Court, Calcium, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
maui PIGS $16 a pair. S.A. Weeks, DeGraff, 





























APPLE BARRELS? New 32 cents; all supplies; | 
egg cases, second hand, seven cents; prices subject to 
change. P. McKannas Sons, Honesdale, Pa. 


DAY OLD CHIX June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Utility and show birds at less prices. Cat- 
alogue free. Old Honesty Hatchery, Department G, 
New Washington, Ohio. 


PARMS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE 70 acres improved fruit land, $3250. | 
Must sell on account of ill health. A. Root R D 2, 
Williamsfield, Ohio. . } 


—— | 

NEW JERSEY FARMS Between Phila. and 
New York. Profitable Fruit, Truck, Potato, Stock, | 
Dairy and Poultry Farms. List free. A. Warren | 
Dresser, Burlington, New Jersey. ' 


WE HAVE BUYERS for Farms in Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, North Carolina and South Carolina. No| 
commission charged ;smal! membership fee. National 
Real Estate Bureau, Bailey Building, Phila., Pa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

an 
MILCH GOATS—Toggenburg Does; Nuburg | 

pate. from Gallon milkers. Griggsvale, Troutrun, | 
a. 


| 
SOLID SILVERWARE given for selling ten | 
boxes Suwanee Ointment, 25c a —, a cae 


Florence Browning, South Plymouth, N. 


$4.25 Paid For 1856 Flying Eagle Cent. Hundreds 
of other coins bought. Send 10c for buying catalog. | 
A. H. Kraus, 286 Kraus Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. | 


A RANEY CANNER will convert your surplus | 

















fruits and ables into the finest canned goods in 
the world. Catalog free. The Raney Canner Co., 
Dept. D, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





AGENTS WANTED 
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SELL TREES; Apples, Peaches and other Nur- 
sery Stock. Easy to sell. Big profits. Write today. 
Appalachian Nurseries, Tallulah Park,Ga. Dept.G. 

AT LAST—A compressed air clothes washer; 
washes tub of clothes in 3 min. Patented Jan. 30, 
1914. Women grab it at $1.50. Washday now a 

7 Bang 50c each in quantities. 

endell Co., Oak S8t., Leipsic, O. 

MAKE $100.00 A SEASON in spare time only 
and get your own clothes free. Easy to get 
orders for men's suits with our beautiful samples and 
up-to-date styles. Write at once for free book of | 
samples and styles, agents’ inside costs and retail | 
prices, full information and our big, new offer. It’s 
@ wonderful opportunity. Knickerbocker Tailoring 
Co., Dept. 102, Chicago. 

REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 

SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
matter where a free. Real Estaie 
Salesman Co., Dept. Lincoln, Neb. 





NEW JERSEY FARMS—Burlington County 
Fruit Farm 184 Acres. 12,000 fruit trees, 20 acres 
3 xcellent location and mar- 


asparagus. 
ket. buildings, all improvements. Price $32,- 
500. Albert Warren Dresser, Burlington, N. J. 
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Peach trees in bloom. 





Chief Causes Leading to Failure in 


Orcharding. 
(By L. H. Bailey). 


There are as many kinds of crop-prac- 
tice failures as there are practices, for 
one man will fail in one thing and another 
man in another thing. I am inclined to 
think, from a rather wide observation, 
that inattention to spraying ig not one 
of the prime causes of failure. In fact, 
it looks to me that spraying is the best 


000 years. ‘‘Oh!’’ he said with relief; ‘I 
thought he said 15,000,000.’ The as- 
tronomer Mr. Doolittle, the other day 
suggested the smaller figure as the time 
the heat supply would last, but a more 
imminent peril was discussed at the last 
meeting of the Royal Geographical so- 
ciety in London. Is Rowland Thirlman 
right in thinking that the earth is drying 
up so rapidly that in 400 years there will 
be no more champagne or burgundy or 
claret? That would be a drouth indeed, 











Elberta peaches. Picking crew. 





done of all the main orchard practices. 
I am also inclined to think that lack of 
fertilization of land is not a cardinal cause 
of failure. Attention has been called to 
fertility questions so insistently for fift 
years that practically every person is 
aware of its ee, or at least he has 
it on his mind. Moreover, the lack of 
plant-food power in the soil is usually 
quickly evident in the crop. I should say 
that indifference to methods of planting, 
or even to proper distances apart for the 
trees, is not a disability of the first order. 
In short, all practices that admit of very 
definite discussion and advice are likely to 
be fairly well performed in nearly all parts 
of the country. : : 

It occurs to me that perhaps the first 
prime cause of failure in orcharding, so 
far as the practices of the individual or- 
chardist are concerned, is lack of effective 
preparation of soil before the trees are 
planted, including under-draining. 

A prominent place among such causes 
I should give to inadequate and erroneous 
ining 

Another place I should give to incom- 
petent grading of fruit, in distinguishing 
these factors as worthy of special men- 





but the lecturer, Professor Gregory, after 
reviewing the evidence for desiccation, 
held that no important climatic change 
during the past 1800 years could be shown. 
That there have been long cycles of lean 
years is generally accepted, but thus far 
the evidence does not warrant the con- 
clusion that the world is perceptibly dry- 
ing up.—Springfield ‘‘Republican. 
-——— ?--— 

In the sixty-three years since 1850 no 
less than 800,000 acres of tillable land in 
Connecticut, a small state, have gone 
out of cultivation and reverted to their 
former condition. Of course, all this is 
not good land, but it is not barren ground, 
and the loss of so much acreage in a thickly 
prs state is a very serious matter. 

n a smaller degree something of the same 

sort has happened in Pennsylvania and 
all the other Eastern states, and even in 
the Middle West. The loss of all this 
acreage is all the more remarkable be- 
cause this now abandoned tillable soil 
lies near the finest markets in the country, 
and if it could only be -brought back 
under cultivation it might help materially 
in solving the problem of the high cost 
of living.—Philadelphia Record. 


, good health if they consume t 


































































































Health Notes. 
Tomatoes rouse torpid liver and q 
work ordinarily of a doctor's prescrip, 


} 
| 


tion. 

Boil the drinking water unless yoy 
know it is pure. It may prevent an gt. 
tack of typhoid fever in your home, 

Remember that a brisk walk in the 
fresh air every day will do more for yoy 
than medicine. Planting and weedi 
a garden will go a long way toward giving 
necessary fresh air and exercise. 

A_ thoroughly tested and invaluable 
poultice for wounds from rusty nails 
needles, bruises, felons and boils is made 
by mixing thick sweet cream and flour tg 
the consistency of biscuit dough. 

Every drain in the house should haye 
a good scalding at least once a week, but 
the kitchen drain should be attended to 
every day. A generous supply of soda, 
potash, or lye and boiling water will effect. 
ually prevent drains from becoming 


clogged. 

The blackening of bruised flesh can he 
entirely prevented by painting the sur. 
face with the following mixture: Equal 
parts of tincture of capsicum and muci- 
age of gum arabic with a few drops of 
glycerine. This remedy is also good for 
rheumatic and stiff muscles. 





Worry Does Kill. 

Modern science has brought to light 
nothing mbvre curiously interesting than 
that worry will kill. More remarkable 
still it has been able to determine from 
recent discoveries just how worry dogs 
kill. 

It is believed by many scientists who 
have followed carefully the growth of 
the science of brain diseases that scores 
of the deaths set down to other causes 
are due to worry and that alone. The 
theory is a simple one, so simple that any 
one can readily understand it. 

Briefly put, it amounts to this: Worry 
injures beyond repair certain cells of 
the brain, and the son being the nutri- 
tive center of the body, the other organs 
become gradually injured, and when some 
disease of these organs or a combination 
of them arises death finally ensues. 





Disease Germs in Milk. 
Consumption, called the ‘‘white pla- 
gue,”’ destroying more human lives than 
any other disease, is-sdid to be caused 
more Often by drinking milk produced by 
diseased cows than from any other source. 
It is just as necessary that cows should 
have warm, clean, well lighted and com- 
fortable stables as it is for human beings 
to have similar desirable houses. We 
cannot expect to keep our cows in filthy, 
dark, poorly ventilated stables and at 
the same time have our mcg | enjoying 
e product 
of these milch cows. Ventilation is often 
overlooked by the farmers. _ It is desirable 
to keep cattle warm and in order to do 
this the air in most stables is stifling. 
Most cow’s stables have too little bedding 
and not enough absorbent to keep the air 
pure. It is economy to use plenty of bed- 
ding material and to sprinkle land plaster 
about the stables to absorb the ammonia 
and moisture. 
Signs ps 
Currants and Gooseberries. 
These should be sprayed as soon as the 
fruit sets, with arsenate of lead, two 
pounds to fifty gallons of water. Spray- 
ing may be delayed until injury appeals, 
at which time fresh hellebore should be 
used at the rate of four ounces to three 
gallons of water. The first feeding of 
currant worms is in the center of the bush, 
therefore special pains should be taken te 
thoroughly spray that portion. 
ww 





Spray your trees whether they have 
crop or not. Spraying in off years ® 
just as important as in years of heavy 
crops. 


—_—e———— 

John Krimbell, a. farmer living nei 
Carmi, Illinois, is harvesting a 100-acre 
field of corn that was planted to_ with 
stand the drouth and did. Ee planted 
the seed ten inches deep. Ordinarily 
corn is covered to a depth of four inches 
Neighbors predicted the corn would ® 

erminate but a fairly good stand resulted. 

e also planted twenty acres in the same 
field, covering it four inches. The dee 
planted corn is yielding sixty-five bushe 
of fine corn to the acre, while the shallow- 
planted is making less than thirty bu 








Rhubarb is one of the earliest of gardet 
relishes, and its peculiar acid flavor ® 
most agreeable after the long seasot 
meats and other rich foods. 
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July Opportunity and Work. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
F. H. Sweet, Va. 


prune flowering shrubs as soon as they 
jave finished” flowering. The secret of 

ing shrubbery, in a nutshell, is to 
may the habit of growth of each plant 
snd to strive to encourage it; not alter it 
to your views. : 

Make a note of the yellow spots in the 
iawn. If the grass is scanty the trouble 
ig probably sand or poor soil. The best 
wre is to dig out the place and put in 
ome good loam. Then re-sod the place. 
If the grass is there, but dead, the trouble 
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rer and do 
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8 prescrip. 

















unlegg you fy is lack of moisture. : 4 

vent an at. im If the grass on the lawn is growing fast, 

r home, ivo mowings a week, allowing the clip- 

walk in the fi pings to lie where they fall, is easier than 

ore for yoy Mone mowing in ten days or two weeks, 

1d weeding followed by a raking to remove the cut 

ward givi ; a 

se. oo Pip insure a thick privet hedge, cut back 
invaluable MM three inches every time the plants make 

rusty nails, fsx inches of growth. 

oils is made Evergreens from the nursery can be 

aiely transplanted by the end of July. 


and flour to 1 
igh. itis important to keep the roots moist, 
should haye MM with as much soil adhering as possible. 


Always keep on the lookout for possible 


attended to | mosquito-breeding places — rain barrels, 
ly of soda, M upturned cans, low places in roof gutters 
r Will effect. Mand liquid manure tubs. Drain off or 
| becoming fi spply kerosene. 


Make notes this year to guide you in 
next year’s planting plans. If you see a 
shrub or flower that you admire, find 
out the name and variety if possible. 

Replace rotten wood floors and posts 
with concrete, and the work is done for 
all time. 

Gravel roads and walks that refuse to 
get solid can be greatly improved by the 


flesh can be 
ng the sur. 
ure: Equal 
» and muci- 
»w drops of 


so good for 


Fill up the gaps left by the poppies by 
tranap nating on the cleared ground such 
annuals as China asters or portulaca. 

Plant a few pots of oxalis and freezias 
for early flowers next fall. 

When watering do it thoroughly. One 
thorough watering a week is of much 
more benefit to the plants than a little 
sprinkle every day. Sprinkling tends to 
form surface roots so that the plants 
suffer more quickly from drought than if 
deep rooted. 

NATURE LOVERS TO SEE IN JULY. 

The ‘‘crane bills’? that give the name 
to wild flowers of that name. 

The growing paper palace of a white- 
faced hornet. (But don’t go near it.) 

The nest of a bumble-bee colony. 

The shiny brown ‘‘merry-go-round’’ 
beetles whirling on the surface of a pond 
or stream. 

The damsel-flies, that look like slender 
etherialized dragonflies. 

The young of the damsel-flies in the 
muddy ooze in the bottom of ponds and 
ditches. 

Tadpoles of toads (black) and frogs 
(gray). What stages of growth do you 
find them in now? 

The following plants in their native 
haunts this month: Jack-in-the-pulpit, 
dog-tooth violet, spring beauty, Mood. 
root, violets. 

Make notes and sketches to show what 
these spring-flowering plants are doing 
now. Gather seeds and sow them wherever 

ou would like to see these wild flowers 
loom. 


—_-0O--—_ 
The Government and the Farmer. 
My Dear Mr. Green:—I have been a 
subscriber to your paper since landing 
here eleven years ago. I find in your 
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A corner of the editor’s home grounds at Roéshester, N.Y. 
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judicious use of clay. Pulverize the lat- 
ter and sprinkle evenly. Too much clay 
wil make a sticky road: in wet weather, 
vhich is far worse than a soft gravel road. 


is stifling. Keep all the fence corners cleaned out. 
tle bedding More‘ vermin are harbored there than 
ceep the ait Hanywhere else on the place. 

nty of bed- |. By ordering the various Dutch bulbs— 
and plaster @fhyacinths, tulips, crocuses, narcissus, 
e ammonia Hidafodils—early, and by enabling your 


hurseryman to book his order, you can 
sally get, better prices and quality. 
Pinch off the seed pods from azaleas and 















rries. 
soon as the tododendrons to insure good flower buds 
lead, two ornext year. 
or, Spray: Give Japanese iris plenty of water to 
ry appears, Jee Good blooms. 
“should be € lawn clippings as a mulch for rose 
es to three sae he 
feeding of ith nearly all plants it is necessary 
»f the bush, » keep the flowers cut to prolong the 
be taken to ME season. This is especially true 
# sweet peas. 
Flowers that are not making satisfac- 
+ have § ty growth may be stimulated into 
Fy nee ey by liquid manure. 
neat) Most native wild flowers may be safely 
is Tuisplanted to the home garden if a 
piuare piece of soil is cut up with the 
a baits and the roots are disturbed as 
iving neat MiMttle as possible. 
a 100-acre fast as the flowers fade on the herba- 
i to vy “ls plants remove them. By not 
te Pll Wing seeds to form, the flowering sea- 
Ordinarily @" will be considerably lengthened. 
our incl te larkspurs, if treated in this manner, 
would i Produce spikes, almost as 
d resulted: Mile of the first crop, in late fall when 
n the same aPlere are few flowers in the garden. 
The dee orlate flowers of gladiolus, plant bulbs 
ve bushes #it later than the 4th of July. 
1e shallow tin some tuberoses also. 
ty bush tanium cuttings made early in July 
make good winter flowering plants. 
, of garded Hane the latter part of the month, sow 
| flavor # “Sin cold frames of English daisies, 
les, foxgloves, Canterb@ry bells, lark- 





season 





MS, etc., for next year’s flowering. 





as passed to prevent the slaughter of heifer 


‘Walks and Talks’”’ that you have gone 
through life with your eyes open. Your 
“Editor’s Notes’ on different subjects 
show you are a thinker who looks at 
things in a common sense way. 

In your February issue I notice an item 
about the awful amount of beer we con- 
sume. While this is to be regretted, is 
it not better to let the people spend it for 
beer than to spend. it for war? Our 
Government is spending sixty-seven cents 
out of every dollar of its income for war 
ourposes, past, present and to come. 
s this not more terrible still? 

We have now the parcel post, which is a 
step in the right direction. This is said 
to be to help the farm, which is all very 
nice, as are all the experiment stations 
and all the other uplifts for the benefit 
of the farmer, but why all this sudden 
interest in the poor farmer’s welfare? 
Less than eight years ago, two year old 
fat heifers were selling for from $16.00 
to $20,00 apiece. As they could not be 
raised for this amount, heifer calves were 
killed when born as it meant rdin to keep 
them. I have sold a fat cow, weighing 
1350 lbs., for $17.00. Everyone got rid 
of his cattle or went broke. Then we 
needed help, but neat was cheap in towa 
and no one thought of the poor farmer. 
Today the same cattle would bring from 
$60.00 to $70.00, and nearly everything 
else in proportion, 30 our Government 
need not lose any sleep on our account, 
tha»k* you! Neither need any law be 


calves as none except those calves from 
dairies which cater to cities are killed 
when young. 

The trouble is we have been educating 
our children for the cities and are still 
doing so, and we now have about two- 
thirds of our population in towns. The 
idea is to get the one-third left on farms 
to support all these, and the farmer is 
iven 


‘ sweet soil than on a sour one. 


boys are going to so-called agricultural 
colleges, where they learn to do things 
in a way that looks good but which would 
bankrupt anyone but the state. If these 
colleges are self-sustaining why not run 
them so? If not, they are of no practical 
value. Let the state equip these colleges 
on any ordinary farm, put in mer who 
can pay all charges, taxes, interest and 
expenses, and show a surplus at the end, 
and we will try to follow them. 

How are we to induce people to stay 
on the farm and others to come back to 
the land? A farmer works 12 to 14 hours 
a day, and often 16, while city people 
generally work 8. Farmers work all their 
lives in order to live, while a teacher, 
city or government employee wants a 
pension after twenty years. Nearly all 
Government and state employees work 
8 hours, and all want the 14 or 16 hour 
farmer after 30 to 40 years hard work to 
help pay their pensions, also to produce 
twice as much as he has. But why pro- 
duce twice as much, when the smaller the 
crops the more money the farmer makes. 
Compare the crops and prices for the last 
two years. A shortage of twenty per 
cent. on all crops would double the prices, 
while a surplus of twenty per cent. would 
cut prices in half. All this would regulate 
itself if left to its natural course. But 
what do we find? All our educated people 
insist on living in cities, and we have more 
doctors, lawyers, preachers and profes- 
sional men than can possibly make a 
living. In consequence,we are creating 
offices of all kinds, both state, city and 
government, and the most of them are 
mere leeches on the body politic, the 
effects of which we are now beginning to 
see. Sooner or later more people must 
be on the farms, and the sooner this 
supplying of offices stops the bczter for 
all concerned. The farms do not need 
advice, they need tillage. In the mean- 
time the farmer is doing fine. The only 
danger for him is, he will be called on to 
pay so many taxes, pensions and other 
expenses for his uplift that he will be 
obliged to take a city job himself on order 
to get pensioned after the last straw— 
that is the office holder—has broken his 
back.—Andrew Fielder, Oregon. 





BSc 
Lime and Acidity in Soil. 

Ground limestone or mar! are used the 
most for correcting acidity of the soil. 
says Hoard’s Dairyman. It may bc said 
that practically all crops do better on a 
Corn will 
do better on land containing an abundant 
supply of lime than on a soil that is defi- 
cient io lime and is acid but it will grow 
on acid soil. The soil that turns blue 
litmus paper pink, needs an application 
of lime to make it produce the best crops. 


Feed Your Young Fruit Trees. 

Those fruit trees which you planted 
this spring, will you care for them, care 
for and feed them well the first five years 
and it will pay you well for the next fifty 
years and more. . 

Carefully cultivate them till the mid- 
dle of August or first of September, 
giving the wood of the trees time to fully 
mature before winter. Give the trees 
nitrogen, phosphate and potash the three 
elements of the ten found in the soil, 
which are generally lacking. 

Find out from your State Experimental 
Station what your soil lacks for growing 
fruit. Nitrogen can be ed to your 
soil by manure or cover crops. Phos- 
phate can be given in bone or ground rock 
phosphate. Potash is found in wood 
ashes. If you have no wood ashes buy 
potash brought from: Germany, the 80 
per cent. grade. 

Again our advise, is to take special care 
of your young trees.—M. H. Green. 
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HAMILTON MADE 
SPRAYING HOSE 


will spray your trees for several years for one 
cost. 

1% inch PERFECT spray hose 6 ply 50 ft. 
pieces coupled, or 4 inch STERLINGWORTH 
reel spray hose in 500 foot lengths, . Either 
grade will stand 600 pounds test and will be 
satisfactory for any power or hand sprayer. 


$15.00 per 100 feet. Cash with order. 


Freight paid to your station, shipped direet 
from factory the day the order is received. 


HAMILTON RUBBER MFG CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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They illustrate and describe all styles 
and sizes of “National” Steam Pressure 
Canning Outfits and explain how big, 
easy profits can be made preserving 
surplus fruits and vegetables. The 
“National” Canner 


Solves the Problem 


of perfect sterilization. It is now possible 
to can food of any kind so that it will 
keep indefinitely without spoiling. You 
can put up your fruit and vegetables that 
would rot on the ground, or be fed to the 
hogs for lack of a fair price, and hold for 
prices that are profitable. If the market 
is not favorable today, you can sell 
tomorrow—next week or next 
month, and be independent of the 
commission house buyers. 

If you own a “National” Steam 
Pressure Canning Outfit, you will 
find a ready market for your goods 
with the Jobbing Houses, Stores, 
Hotels, Private Families, etc., who 
will be glad to pay a good price for 
pure food -products, put up under 
steam pressure, the only correct way. 


Write for them Now 
A postal or letter brings this val- 
uable Magazine and Book FR 


8 030 
Please se’ 


This “National” Book and Magazine can truth- 
fully be described as almost “worth their weight 
in gold” to Farmers, Truck and Fruit Growers 





Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 
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UNCLE SAM SAYS— 


(Farmer’s Bulletin 521) ‘Steam Pressure 
Canners are the most successful for can- 
ning all kinds of vegetables and meats, 
because the greater heat and pressure 
effect complete sterilization. Steam 
under pressure raises the heat to 
about 250 degrées F., and readily destroys 
all bacteria and spores in fruits and veg- 
etables. From five to fifteen pounds 
pressure to the square inch is used in 
successful canning work.” 
Safety Guaranteed 
All “National” Canners have covers securely 
No open boilers to end by Idi: A 
dang tite for government proof. 






































MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis, 
me—FREE— Book and full infor g 
Canning 


‘ mation Shane Netional™ Steam Pressure 








State. 








Cost you nothing, yet show you how § Qutfits; also a free three month subscription to 8 
to make big profits canning right on “PROFITABLE CANNING” Magazine. ' 
your home grounds, with a 
salary for each = of the * Name 7 
family. Write for them today ] bial cin , 
NORTHWESTERN 3 
STEEL & IRON WORKS ’ County. “ 


R.F.D, 





939 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis., U.S.A. 
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“CORONA DRY” 
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ca  _—_—*Spray 
with amixture 


that a/ways has the 
5 same strength. You cannot 
Y use a paste arsenate and be sure of 
uniform strength. Large and practical 
usage in all sections, for all purposes, 
has that in Range ty Rang 
do this very thing plus hig 
Ser power, and absolute safety 
from “‘burning.” 











say that ““Corona Dry’’ has proved efficient— 
has always the same high efficiency—is more 
simple, cleaner and easiet to handle than 2 


paste ma easily mixed and needs no 
straining—can be measur.d easily and cor- 
rectly. ‘Corona 


Dry”’ positively kills and 
exterminates Coddling Moth, Curculio and 
all leaf-eating insects of both fruit and shade 
trees. One porad of “Corona Dry” will 
do the work of three pounds of paste and 
doit better. Write for booklet. Ask for 
Corona‘ “Tree Insurance” Policy. Address 
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Save dra’ 
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This is the complete story which C. A. 
Green. has recently endeavored to recall 
from memory: 

At the foot of one of those gigantic 
mountains in Asia which lift up their 
heads so far above the clouds that the eye 
of man never saw their summits, stood a 
beautiful cottage, facing the east. The 
mountain stream leaped and murmured 
on the north; the verdant plain, where the 
bright-eyed gazelle sported, lay spread 
out in front; the garden and the olive- 
yard, filled with every flower and every 
fruit which an oriental sun could pencil 
and ripen, lay on the south; while back 
on the west rose the everlasting moun- 
tain. 

Here were walks and shades and fruits 
such as were found nowhere else. The 
sun shone upon no spot more luxuriant, 
the moonbeams struggled to enter no 
place more delightful, and the soft wings 
of the breezes of evening fanned no such 
abode in all the east. 

The howl of the wolf was never heard 
here; the sly fox never came here to de- 
stroy;and herethe serpent’s hiss was never 
heard. This cottage was the home of 
Hafed, the aged and the prosperous. He 
reared this cottage; he adorned this spot; 
and here for more than four-score years 
he had lived and studied. 

During all this time the sun had never 
forgotten to visit him daily; the harvest 
had never failed; the pestilence had never 
destroyed, and the mountain stream had 
never dried up. The wife of his youth 
still lived to cheer and bless him; and his 
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, Absolutely 
Waterproof 


215H BRA 


REFLEX 
SLICKER 
won meaning of wet 


PROTECTOR_HAT 
(waterproof) 75c. = an 
Sead for Wiustrated Catalog 'S. E 
A. J. TOWER CO. 
_ BOSTON SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


SPRAYING for GROUND CROPS 


Use the one best, Vreeland’s 


“ELECTRO” ARSENATE of LEAD POWDER 
(not powdered) 














Mixes easier, sticks better, kills quicker,and has 
highest quality and efficiency. Always the same. 
Full directions on every package. Used wet or 
dry. Will not injure the most delicate foliage. 
Also spray with Vreeland’s 


**Eiectro’’ Bordo-Lead Mixture 


A sure and safe killer for bugs, and early and 
jate blight. Always ready for use. No grit or 
jumps. Highest amount of active copper. Pro- 
motes vine health and stimulates growth. A 
combination of “Electro” Arsenate of Lead and 
Bordeaux mixture. 
Write today for Manual of Successful Potato Culture. 

B. G. PRATT CO., 50 Church St., NEW YORK 


Mfrs. of SCALECIDE and sole distributors for the 
world of Vreeland’s ‘‘Electro’’ Spray Chemicals. 








When writing to 
advertisers who 
use this magazine 


| and it seemed as if in that grave he buri 


son and daughter were such as were not 
to be found in all that Province. No 
youth could rein the horse, hurl the jave- 
lin, chase the lion, or delight the social* 
circle like this son. 

No daughter of kings could be found so 
beautiful and perfect as was this daugh- 
ter, with an eye so bright and joyous 
and a form so symmetrical as hers. But, 
who can insure earthly happiness? In 
one short week Hafed was stripped of all 
his joys. His wife went to see a new 
white peacock, which it was said a neigh- 
bor, who lived a mile off in the ravine, 
had just brought home. She took cold, 
a quick fever followed, and on her return 
Hafed saw that she must die. 

Before two days were gone the old man 
was standing at heropen grave. He gazed 
long, and said impatiently, ‘‘Cover her, 
cover the only woman that i ever loved!’ 
The son and daughter had returned from 
the burial of their mother fatigued and 
sick. The nurse- gave them, as- she 
thought, a simple medicine; in a few hours 
it was found to be poison. - 

Hafed saw that they must die; for the 
laws of nature are fixed; and poison kills. 
He buried them in one wide, deep grave, 


his reason and his religion. He tore his 
gray hair; he cursed the light of day, and 
wished the moon turned into blood: ; and 
above all, declared that the laws which 
God had established were all wrong, use- 
less, and worse than none. 

He wished the world were governed by 
chance; but, as this was a hopeless wish, 
he wished that at his death he might go 
to a world where there was no to Ex 
unalterable laws. He arraigned the wis- 
dom of God in his government over this 
world, declaring that his plans were worse 
than none, and that it would be far better 
to have no god in the universe! 

In the center of Hafed’s garden stood 
a large beautiful palm tree. Sinder it was 
Hafed sitting, the second evening after 
closing the grave over his children. The 
seat on which he sat had been reared b 
his son. On the leaf of the tree which 
lay before him, were some exquisite verses, 
written by the pencil of his daughter. 

Before him lay the beautiful country, 
covered with green, sprinkled here and 
there, as far as the eye could see, with the 
habitations of men; and upon this great 
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landscape the shadows of the mighty 
mountains were now setting. In the 
east, the moon was just pushing up her 


|modest face, and the gold of day was 


softening into the silver of night. 

While Hafed looked on all this, grief 
began to swell in his throat; his tongue 
murmured; his heart was full of hard 
thoughts of God. As the night deepened, 


Hafed, as he then thought, fell asleep & 


with a heavy heart. When he supposed 
he awoke, it was in a new spot. The 
mountain, the landscape, the home, were 
all gone. All wads new. 

As he stood wondering where he was, he 
saw a creature approaching him, which, 
at first, he mistook for a baboon; but, on 
its coming near, he discovered that it 
was a creature somewhat i770 iy 
man, but every way mal-formed, ill- 
shaped and monstrous. 

e came up and walked around Hafed, 
as he would a superior being, exclaiming, 
‘Beautiful, beautiful creature!’ ‘‘Shame, 
shame-on thee!’’ said Hafed; ‘‘dost thou 
treat a stranger thus with insults? Leave 


ed half horse and half ox. 


| Where Everything Goes by Chance 


Or Hafed’s Dream. 


off thy jests, and tell me where I am, and 
how I came here.”’ “I do not know how 
you came here, but here you are, in our 
world, which we call Chance-World, be- 
cause everything happens here by 
chance.”’ 

“Ah! isitso? This must be delightful! 
This is just the world for me. Oh! had 
I always lived here, my beautiful children 
would not have died under an inexorable 
law! Come, show me this world, for I 
long to see it. But have ye really no 
god, nor any one to make laws and gov- 
ern you just as he sees fit?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by god; 
we have nothing of that kind here, noth- 
ing but chance; but go with me, and you 
will understand all about it.’”? As they 
proceeded, Hafed began to notice that 
everything looked queer and odd. me 
of the grass was green, some red, some 
white, some new, and some dying; some 
grew with the tops downward; all kinds 
were mingled togethe ; and on the whole 
the sight was very painful. 

He stopped to examine an orchard; 
here chance had been at work. On a fine 
looking apple tree he saw no fruit but 
large, coarse cucumbers. A small peach 
tree was breaking down under its load of 
gourds. The guide told Hafed that there 
was no certainty about these trees; and 
you could never tell what fruit a tree 
would happen to bear. 
this year bears cucumbers, may bear pota- 
toes next year. 

They soon met another of the ‘‘chance 
men.’ His legs were very unequal in 
length; one had no knee, and the other no 
ankle. His ears were set upon his shoul- 
gore, one og head was a rg 

ack bandage. He came groping his 
way, and Hafed at once asked Rin how 
long since he had lost his sight. 

“T have not lost it,’’ said he; “‘but when 
I was born, my eyeballs happened to be 
turned in, instead of out, and the back 
parts, being outward, are very painful 
in the light, and so I put on a covering.”’ 
“Well, but canst thou see- anything? 
Methinks thou mayest see strange things 
within.”’ 

“True, but the difficulty is to get any 
light in there. Yet I am as well off as 
others. My brother has one good eye on 
the top of his head; but he only looks 
directly up with it to the clouds; and the 
sun almost puts it out. He shuts it most 
of the time during the day; but it happens 
to be one of those eyes that will not stay 
shut.’’. 

They stopped to look at some ‘‘chance 
cattle” in a yard. Some had but three 
legs; some had the head on the wrong 
part of the body; some were covered with 
wool, under which they were sweltering 
in a climate always tropical; some were 
One cow had a 
young dwarf of a camel following her, and 
claiming her as his mother. 

Young elephants were there with the 
flocks of sheep; horses with claws like a 
lion, and geese clamping round the yard 
with hoofelike horses. Itwasall thework 
of chance. Just as they were leaving the 
premises, the owner came out, to admire 
and show and talk over his treasures. 
‘Don’t think I’m ahappy man,”’ said he to 
Hafed, ‘‘in having so many and such per- 
fect animals. Alas! even in this happy 
and perfect. world, there are drawbacks. 

“That fine looking cow yonder happens 
to give nothing but warm water for milk, 
aa her calf, poor thing, died the first 
week. Some of them have good-looking 
eyes, but from some defect are stone 
blind. Some cannot live in the light, and 
few of them can hear. No two eat the 
same food, and it is a great labor to take 
care of them.” 

While they were talking, in an instant 
they were in midnight darkness. The sun 
was gone, and Hafed could not for some 
time see his guide. ‘What has happen- 
ed?” said he. ‘Oh! nothing uncom- 
mon,’”’ said the guide. ‘‘The sun _ hap- 
pened to go down now. There is no regu- 
ar time for him to shine; but he. goes 
and comes just as it happens. 

“‘Sometimes he is gone for months, and 
sometimes for weeks, and sometimes only 
for a few minutes, just as it happens. We 
may not see him again for months, but 
perhaps he will come soon.’”’ As the 
uide was proceeding, to the inexpressible 
oy of all, the sun at once broke out. The 

ight was so sudden that Hafed at first 
thought he must be struck with lightning, 
and actually put his hand up to his eyes 
to see if they were safe. 

He then clapped his hands over his 
eyes till he could ually bear the light. 

here was a splendor about the sun which 
he had_never before seen; and it was 
intolerably hot. The air seemed like a 
furnace. “‘Ah!’? said the owner of the 
cattle, ‘“we must now scorch for it. My 

r wool-ox must die at once! Bad luck, 
‘bad luck to us! The sun has come back 
nearer than he was before. But we hope 
he will happen to go away again soon, 


The tree which ? 


and then happen to come back further 


off the next time.’ 


The sun was now pouring down his 
\ were glad to 
go into the house for shelter, a miserable 

could not 
beautify) 


heat so intensely that they 


ooking place indeed. Hafed 
but compare it with his own 


cottage. They invited Hafed to eat, 


sitting down at table he noticed thy 
each one had a different kind of food, anq 
that no two could eat out of the same 


dish. ; 


He was told that it so happened 
the food which one cowd nk is fo 
able t 
Hafed 


to another, and what was agree: 
one ‘was nauseating to another. 


rose from the table in anguish of gpirit 
He remembered the world where he had 
; call ast. He had 
desired to live in a world where there wag 


lived, and all that was 


no god; where all was governed by chance 


so far as there was anything that looked 
like government. Here he was and here 


he must live. 


He threw himself on a bed and recalled 
the past, the beautiful world in which 


he had once lived; his ingratitude, hj 
murmurings against the wisdom and 


e would have prayed, and even b 


prayer; but then he recollected that there 


was no god here, nothing to direct events 
nothing but chance. He shed many 


bitter tears of repentance. At last he 


wept himself asleep. 


hen Hafed again awoke he was git. 
tihng under his palm tree in his own beauti- 
ful garden. It was morning. At the ap. 
ointed moment, the glorious sun rose up 
m and 
fresh; the trees were allright end upwards 
and covered with blossoms; the beautiful 
deer were bounding in their gladnes 
over the lawn; and the songsters in the 


in the east; the fields were all 


trees, which in plumage and eweetness 
might have vied with those that sang in 
Eden, were uttering their morning song. 

Hafed arose, recalled that ugly dream, 
and then wept for joy. Was he again ina 
world where chance does not reign? He 
looked up, and then he turned to the God 
of heaven and earth, the God of laws and 
of order. He gave glory to him, and con- 
fessed that his ways, to us unsearchable, 
are full of wisdom. He was a new man. 
Tears, indeed, fell at the graves of his 
family; but he now lived to do good to 
men and to make others happy. * He 
called a young and worthy couple, dis- 
tant relatives, to fill his house. His 
home again smiled, and peace and con- 
tentment came back, and were his abiding 


guests. 

Note:—This ingenious story is copied 
from an old schoo] reader of 1853, for 
Green’s Fruit Grower by Mrs. John F. 
Coffin, who has our thanks for her kind- 
ness. 





. Currant Worms. 
There are two worms that do consider- 
able damage to currant bushes: The im- 
ported currant worm and the currant 
span worm, says the Farmer and Breeder. 
here are two broods of the former, but 
only one of the latter; hence the 
mentioned is much more destructive than 
the latter. It is the second brood of the 
imported currant worm that people gener 
ally notice, because the first brood doe 
not become very numerous except i 
seasons when the mature insects 
species of fly, known as Nematus vent 
cosus—pass the winter in better thal 
normal condition. These flies lay. the 
small white eggs along the main ribs 0 
the under side of the leaves. They hatel 
in about ten days into whitish cater 
illars about one-twelfth of an inch @ 
ength. Later they become greenish 
color. These caterpillars are very Travel: 
ous feeders and usually feed in lots of 4 
to 30 on the leaves. When full grow 
they are three-fourths of an inch long 
at which time they drop to the grouné 
burrow under rubbish, and pass throug 
the pupa stage from which the mature} 
issues ready to lay eggs for the secom 
brood. 

The important thing is to destroy Mt 
caterpillars of the first brood. This maj 
be done with Paris green or arsenate ¢ 
lead. The.latter is the safer of thet 
as it does not burn the foliage. Use 
pounds to 50 gallons of water. Betteé 
still, use this amount in 50 gallons ® 

Bordeaux mixture. The Tess 
for using Bordeaux mixture is todestl 
mildew and leaf spot, two fungus dist 
affecting currant bushes. The first app 
cation should be made after the fruit’ 
been picked. 

In case the first application does ™ 
destroy all the caterpillars and it becom 
necessary to make another applicalt! 
before the fruit is picked, use th 
hellebore. This kills the worms both® 
contact and by internal poisoning, ; 
applying it dry, mix with three parts 
wel; it of flour. In case it is to be apps 
in the form of a spray, use one pol, 
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reer Planting Trees at 83 Years of Agc. aire, the intelligent working man, to all the near future, are going to lay out and telling him that just for the sake of get- 
down his Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—When I gardening extends a hearty welcome, remodel the American gardens, Thus, ting him to work. 
ere glad to MM gent my last subscri tion I did not think nd if the trend of your mind is in pursuit when you come to take charge, you are The farmer boy knows he can always 
miserable | would be here still at past 83 years of of the secrets of nature, gardening will not groping in the dark, for you have depend upon the farm for some kind of a 
could not *. I have lived on my farm for 72 lead you and show you many hidden gems. within easy reach all your past experience. living. Unlike the city chap, he can see 
1 beautiful MM sears, and this morning I planted some This will not be your only reward, for o—— the sun rise every monring from a natural 
(0 eat. On vach trees all by snyeell. Frow thankful she will develop the better part of you, Damson Plums. horizon, and his view from every point 
ticed that Om to my Heavenly Father that He has your character, for all who are associated Green’s Fruit Grower:—I picked up a of the compass is unobstructed by brick 
food, and for and protected me on my long With flowers must be influenced by their copy of your November issue Fruit Grower Walls, and he has the best Nature provides. 
| the same MH jie journey. Many times when in danger Purity. . and pad our Superintendent’s reply con- While his little world grows bigger each 
‘ ar accident I have thought my last ho But, let me warn the aspiring young cerning Damson Plums. day and he seeks to satisfy his natural 
pened that college graduate that, although our pro- Jp ¢his locality the Damson is grown Curiosity, he must be considered as being 
WAS Doigon ee s]  fession is the first, noblest and healthiest quite extensively, or was a few years ago, highly impressionable. Boyhood trials 
reeable to } in the world, yet it is most underpaid of put the black knot has put quite a let of OF Joys can be more vividly recalled than 
er. Hafed all professions. If it is solely, then, for the trees out of business. The Damson those of later years. It is a boy’s nature 
h of spirit, the remuneration that comes from gar- Honk sprouts up from the root, and the *© inquire for and seek causes and reasons; 
ere he had dening that you enter our profession, let gnrouts are dug up and transplanted and a father who knows how to assist 
€ had me tell you, you will be sadly disap- hey are very productive and are in great this surplus of youthful energy to pass 
e there was pointed. But, should you enter our demand, and always sell at a good price, Of safely is s man among men. He may 
y chanee, calling for the love of flowers, for the their only fault being their impossibilit ’ be up to his neck and ears in work but 
hat looked healthy outdoor exercise, or for the tg resist the black knot though wit he must not neglect his boy’s interests. 
Ss and here numerous other benefits, that are careful pruning they live and bear for Ba 
— from eodosing, "tung net oy years. A young editor once informed me that 
nd recalled extend to you a welcome, but wi gladly “There are two varieties here which he received so many complaints from sub- 
1 in which give you fall Cupertente, ane may it be come true from the roots: The sour scribers, and advice as to what to do, that 
titude, his Bu itten o g hog ary as fe fa emi which. is a cling, and the one most widely he thought he Would commit suicide. 
m and the urns conan bs cm eC Oe ather, Who »rown, and in greatest demand, the sweet, My objection to his so doing was that his 
ke infancy. Fail et & hoes ener, “For, even, his which’ is a freestone, is not nearly so paper had a splendid circulation, and that 
en began a fai py eaned to Hip side. plentiful. No Damsons are shipped from if he only held out some of his critics 
| that there In a high - we find the head gardener this locality as the local demand takes might learn to be more considerate. He 
ect events held in high veneration by his employer, them all.—Omer. R. Abraham, Ind. is still alive and eats three meals a day. 
many an =" he > Som Laird, per epee Yeni ; ren ‘ : % 
A uke, or vercign. nteceden . 
’ x were learred gardeners and true artists, What That Boy Likes. Everything Needs Rest. 
he Was sit- who left their impress upon the annals The boy should be led to see and under- The Boston Globe says: One of the 
ywn beauti- of time, fcr do we not find the American stand his real importance, if it can be so-called blue laws of Connecticut forbids 
At the ap- landscape architect of today compelled done in the proper spirit. He will take the working of horses on work teams on 
UN Tose Up , to go abrcad to learn and copy ancient pleasure in doing certain work when he Sunday unless a permit is issued by the 
| n and European gardening? thinks that men usually do that kind of municipality. A movement has just been 
id upwards — Then strely it behooves us, upon whom work and it is not too irksome, says Indi- started in that State looking toward the 
e beautiful C. W. Fangenroth. the mantle of gardening has fallen, to ana Farmer. Make him feel that you can’t enforcement of this law, about whose pro- 
r gladness merit worthily such a robe, ever remem- do without him, that he is really neces- visions lately not much attention has 
ters in the hascome. To-day while writing (without bering that we are not merely the man sary for the world’s progress, that some been paid. The agitation springs from 
‘ humanitarian motives and is deserving of 





with the hoe, the hose, and the spade, 





day he will be aman and perhaps a farmer. 
Give him a small truck patch or other 
small crop; let him have what it raises, 
for that will surely stimulate his ambition. 
His little whims must be respected, as 
he is only a boy and needs wholesome 
instruction. You cannot force him to 
acept all your views on such matters as 
s:lecting seed corn, time to wean pigs, 
and hundreds of such questions, though 
he may try so hard to understand; he 
must grow to it. - And while this youthful 
” it is an easy 
matter to stunt its development just as 
it is putting forth leaf and bud. When 
he does well tell him so; he likes to be 
encouraged, if he feels sure you are not 


commendation. 

Men who work hard six days in the 
week are glad enough to rest on the 
seventh day, the change of scene and the 
recreation thus obtained aiding in pre- 
serving health. Is the case of a horse 
any different? Doesn’t it seem reason- 
able that a horse used every day in the 
week will wear out much more quickly 
and prove less useful? Common sense 
says, ‘“‘Yes.’’ Other States besides Con- 
necticut will do well to see that the horse 
is given a square deal. Kind and wise 
owners will do this without the passing 


of legislation, but to check thoughtless 
and selfish men statutes are needed. 










sweetness MM glasses) I look around my dooryard with ; , f 
at sang inf its big and lofty shade trees, hard maple but true crtists who have inherited a 
ning song. [Mover 2 feet in diameter, elm over 3 feet noble profession that no man can take 
gly dream, M™ and from 50 to 60 feet high. Not many from us. To the young men who are here, 
> again inal men in their lifetime have grown ere | I would advise you never to trust to mere 
reign? Hell trees. And what pleasure I had last year Memory the important lessons you have_ 
to the God ff when more than 150 people passed through learned in the past. If you have not 
of laws andi my orchard and vineyard again and ate kept a carc ful memorandum of all that 
n, and con- a the fruit they wanted. " only think has taken lace since your first entrance 
searchable, how many thanks and smiles I received through the western gate of gardening, 
, new = in return for my fruit. That keeps the Ps isa gee ay a Yea! agen 
ves of hisM# old man young. or you shou ave certainly recorde b 
do good 'y Wishing pe as many years as I have * yeet ory! the commen rigor gd = all tree is ‘‘young and green 
iappy. He lived, to publish your magazine with a plants and Howers, their Season 0 pa- 
ouple, dis- MM nission, for it surely is Shat-—C. W. gation, planting, pinching, disbudding 
jouse. His## Fangenroth, Illinois. and flowering. This is surely the age of 
e and con- oes youth, and it is you, young men, who in 
his abiding Gardening as a Profession. 
y is copied By David 8. Miller. a 
f 1853, for™ The world in infancy, we are told, was 
s. John F.@ indarkness, and that simultaneously with 
r her kind-@ the divine command Mag Light, apanisn 
eous germination took place, says Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. Nature pion and @) F A 
othed the land with vegetation, the + : 
' four winds came forth to distribute the BLUE ; 
0 consider-f ring pollen and hybridize the new floral fs 
8 :. The - earth, and to carry to every breathing " 
he dee nostril the pure fragrance of forest, field, GRASS i 
nd B bul and flower, and the world was made. The 
on fink inspired writer further says that, before 
wate thar the great Omnipotent had yet contem- { dy U S c OY ea R 


plated the creation of man, He first made 
a garden. The walls that surrounded 
the Garden of Eden were built for similar 
purpose that we erect walls and fences 
sound our gardens today, viz., to keep 
out intruders and hide from the vulgar 
tye the sublime beauty of the most secret 
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ee thei i¢ hallowed of all places, the garden. 
Ss ys am lhus we find the beauty and art of 
ain ’ hata iicient gardening was safely guarded, 
an tet md that the mysteries of the profession 
itis ? iam Were revealed only to the first gardener, 
an mh / fe Adam, and through him to his successive 
greens st heirs, the human race, was made known 
bys a ame true art of this first, noblest, and 
7 an an healthiest of all professions, gardening. 
ul + Soe he walls that surround the gardens of 
Fem ound rope still serve another purpose; they 
a0 ou ee crected for shelter and protection. 


Such gardens have usually two entrances, 
the main entrance on the south, through 
vhich enter the employer and his guests 
‘0 inhale the fragrance of the opening 


> mature fl 
the second 















destroy “"MM "owers and to admire the wonderful array ever offere 
This mY of color that stretches before them on all 
arsenate Ol sides, this policy. 
of the t Ihave no doubt but that the immortal 
>. Use i Shakespeare, himself, walked often in friends the 
er. Bet “ lst such a garden as I here describe, and 
gallons BM that it was through the true and lofty 
The reas tharacters of our predecessors, the great 
s todest het was inspired to write, ‘‘There are 
disease ancient gentlemen but gardeners.” catalog are just about the same 

» first app one way or the other. 






The other door, of which I speak, is 

















There is only one thing on earth that will 
bring letters like the above to any manufacturer 
and that is QUAL 
buggy business I decided to give the farmers of 
this country the greatest value for their mone 


sent it, ship it back and I will not only 
refund your money but pay the freight 


and any defect of material and work- 
manship appears—AT ANY TIME—I will 
replace it or repair it free of charge. 


D. T. BOHON, 3619 MAIN 

























Read what the Owner says: 


dD. ?. Bohon Co. 
Harrodsbur, 

Gentlemen:- 8. Hy 

I am going t6 write you a few 


of the buggy I purchased from you five or six years ago. 
buggy is in fine shape anda is a better buggy today than the retail dealers sell 
for as much as $25.00 above the price I paid you. 
doughly, upset it one time on o steep bank and the only thing that broke was 

the croes-bar in the shafts end this showed up to be very good material, Other- 
wise I have not paid out one cent for repairs. 


Bay! 2 ae Q. 


d. I knew that in that way I could build up a business beyond the reach of competition. 
I had every advantage—the greatest oak and hickory section at my_door—spliendid manufacturing and 
shipping facilities—freight rates as low as anybody else, etc., ete. 





ITY. When I went into the 


Caldwell WN. J.. 











June 7. 1913. 


lines and send you 4 photograph 
I wish to say that my 








My son’ used this buggy very 















I bave gone the limit to carry out 





It takes more than a smooth coat of paint to make @ good buggy, and x one 1 ship out 


low prices I bad in mind, 


consequently when I sell you 


I have cut out the profits, wages, expenses of jobbers, dealers and salesmen. 
as the dealer would have to pay, and I make exactly the same small profit 
But by selling you direct you can readily see where you save from $25 to $50. 


To prove what I have said about the quality of my ‘Blue Grass’ 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
I want you to try it 30 days on your 


matter how rough—and 
reasonable way. If you 


it is entirely as I repre- | dealers’ stores. 
are tested. 
my Free Trial Offer, 


But if you keep it! Guarantee, etc., etc.. 





that postal right NOW. 
ST., 


he fruit Situated on the east or the west, and or harness in my catalog on 
“an ough this door enter the men of the 

ota it to a. the various — of 

it Dee Tr calling. e majority of us here 

applieati® t can still viding st well our first be oe ow 
use i nce through such a door. Let all don’t find that 

ms both? ners here pause, and if we have no 

soning. | "al love for the beautiful, if the magnifi- 

ee parts + Scene that spreads itself before us both ways besides. 

o be PP mm. ° Upresses us not, then let us’ not 

e pound é pel for be assured we can never, never 

ter. ae pvoncrs. You must know. that the 

us € yeuer and the poet are alike, inasmuch 

the bu they are not “made; they are born.’’ 





evelop™ iam. tr profession opens its arms to men 


iy Walks of life—the pallege graduate, 
atned professor, the wealthy million- 












one of my “Blue Grass’? Buggies it must be as near perfect as human skill can make it. 
I also knew that it was impossible to sell my buggies through the dealer and give my farmer 
I had to cut out all heavy and unnecessary selling expense, and 







DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY---YOU SAVE $25 T0 $50 







The prices in my 







vehicles, I will ship you any buggy 







THIS BIG BOOK FREE 


I am proud of this book. It’s the finest 
buggy book ever issued. 
buggies and harness, carts, surreys and run- 
abouts than you could find in a dozen 
It shows how 
GRASS” Buggies are built and how they 
It explains the details of 
my Unlimited 
All I need 







shows more 








“BLUE 






is your name and adress on a postal 
card—don’t put it off—send me 







HARRODSBURG, KY. 
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Chautauqua Lake Assembly, the Favorite Resort of the Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 


and His Family. 
N. Y. For many years the editor of 
their summer home. 
the most helpful and uplifting. 


I give on this page three illustrations of Chautauqua Assembly and Chautauqua Lake, 
Green’s Fruit Grower and his family have made this beautiful resort 
The Chautauqua idea, which originated with Bishop Vincent, is unique and one of 
No one can return from a few weeks’ stay at Chautauqua Lake after 


listening to the instructive lectures and to the varied entertainments without possessing more liberal views 
of life and broader culture. The above illustration represents the postoffice at Chautauqua Lake Assembly. 
There are a number of large permanent structures far more imposing than this beautiful postoffice building. 





Miss Bumble Bee’s Wedding. 
By Edmund K. Goldsborough, 
“The Dream Adventures of Little Bill.” 

‘“Whipoorwill, whipoorwill,’”’ sang the 
bird from the tree tops. 

“T wish that silly creature would keep 
still,’ murmured Willy, sleepily. 
“Little Bill! Little Bill!’ 

the bird. 

‘‘Why, I believe he is trying to talk to 
me,’’ said the child in astonishment as he 
sat up in bed. 

‘“‘That’s exactly what I’ve been doing 
for the last half hour,’’ pouted the whip 
oorwill, ‘‘didn’t you know that Miss 
Bumble Bee was going to be married in 
your garden tonight?”’ 

“No, I hadn’t heard a thing about it.” 

‘Well, she is to be married to Mr. 
Drone, I’m the best man, the ushers are 
Captain Butterfly, Squire Beetle, Colonel 
Dragon Fly and Willy Mosquito while 
the bridesmaids are Miss Caterpi'lar, 
Miss Humming Bird, the aristoc? :*\ 
Lady Bug and Hattie Hornet, vuaile 
Parson Black Bird has agreed to tie the 
knot.”’ 

“T would like very much to attend,” 
said Willy, “if you wait until I slip on my 
sailor suit.” 

‘Sailor ‘suit, fiddlesticks!’’ said the 
whipoorwill, “‘those pajamas are just the 
thing this warm evening, 80 come on,” 
and the bird flittéd across the lawn and 
Willy, after climbing down a bean staik, 
raced after him. 

When the garden was reached Willy 
could not refrain from laughing softly 


repeated 


to himself as there was a line of queer editor of Green’s Fruit Grower has long been a member of this Men’s Club. 
Any man visiting Chautauqua is welcomed imto this 


bugs waiting patiently on the grass for 
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STUART’S PLAPAO - PADS 
are different from the truss, 
being medicine applicators 
made self-adhesive pur- 
posely to hold the flabby 
muscles securely in place. 
No straps, 






cannot 
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have successfully treated 
themselves at home without 
hindrance from work—most Grand Prix. 
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and you work the horse same time. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.00 per bottle, delivered, 
Will tell you more if you write. 
Book 4 K free. ABSORBINE, JR., 


the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
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a bottle He PLE. ii tonpl Manufactured only by 
W. F. YOUNG, P, LF, 11 Temple 


St., Springfield, Mass. 





seduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured 
Price $1.00 and $2.00 | 


the ceremony while the trees were well 
filled with lightning bugs and other queer 
insects that sang and buzzed and made 
quite a fuss, indeed. . 

“Look, here comes the bride,’’ whis- 
pered Mr. Snail as at that moment Miss 


‘Never fear, father,’’ sobbed Miss Bee, 
“T’ll never marry him.”’ 

“What?” said Mr, Drone angrily, ‘‘are 
you going to throw me down at this late 
moment? Why, only yesterday I rented 
a hollow in a tree filled with the sweetest 
raeey we'll have a honey moon for a 
act!’ 

“It makes no difference,”’ replied Miss 
Bee, as she wiped her eyes on a tiny leaf, 
‘‘vour lazy nature has been revealed for 
which I am most thankful.” 

“You are right,’’ said Willy, “If you 
married Mr. Drone you would, no doubt, 
live to regret it. ”’ 

The drone now commenced humming 
madly and said, ‘‘Boy, but for you I don’t 
believe my wedding would hhave been 
broken off. Well, I’m going to get even 
by stinging you on the nose!’ and the 
vicious creature darted for Willy’s face. 

Willy endeavored to avoid the drone 
and, in so doing, lost his footing and fell 
over on the ground. He hit the floor 
with quite a bump and opened his eyes 
to find himself lying at the foot of the 
bed while Mr. Moon’s bright face was 
still shining upon him. . 

“T am certainly glad I went to the 
wedding, Mr. Moon,” said the ehild as 
he crawled into his cot, “for if I hadn’t 
Miss Bee might have married the worth- 
less drone, who knows?”’ 

0 
Talks by Talkativ Talk. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Unkel Dudley. 

“How things hev changed sins I wuz er 
boy,” sed Talkativ. ‘Then thar want 
haf az meny pepul az thar iz now, but 

















This is a view at Chautauqua Lake Assembly, N. Y., looking out from the Men’s Club veranda. The 


acquaintances among the members of this club. 
Men’s Club. 


e has made many pleasant 





Bee flew into the garden closely followed 
by her father and Willy noticed the little 
‘creature was wearing a tiny, silk veil. 

“The bridegroom is late,’’ said Parson 
Black Bird as he took a small watch from 
his pocket and consulted it. 

“Which doesn’t surprise me,’”’ said the 
; moon, ‘‘he’s a lazy fellow and if he doesn’t 
| hurry up I’ll go behind a cloud and take 
}a nap and you will have to marry them 
|} in the dark.” 

“The drone is lazy and quite worth- 
less,’’ agreed Mrs. Wren + at that 
;moment poked her head out of her nest, 

“and, in my opinion, Miss Bee is making 
| a mistake in marrying him.”’ 
| Minutes passed and finally Father Bee 
hummed unpleasantly and then said, 
| “‘T believe Mrs. Wren is right, if the drone 
| is so unpunctual now, what can we expect 
| of him after marriage?’ 
| “I believe I can locate him,” said a 
| pink rose who shyly unfolded her pretty 
pees. “About sundown a lazy looking 
vee flew into the garden and when he 
j asked me to let him rest on my cheek I 








} 


e | didn’t have the heart to refuse and he 


has been sleeping ever since.”’ 

“No doubt it is the same drone,”’ said 
Willy and he gave the rose bush a vigorous 
;Shake whereupon g sleepy voice said, 
| “Quit that, you fresh fellow!’’ 

But Willy continued shaking the rose 
until a very lazy looking drone crawled to 
the edge of the flower and looking Willy 
squarely in the eye, said, ‘“Boy, how dare 
you arouse me? I’ve almost a notion to 
sting you for your impertinence!’’ 

“You lazy wretch!’ said Father Bee 
with a furious buzz, “What do you mean 
by falling asleep the night of your wed- 
ding?” 

“OQ, accidents will happen,’’ replied 
the drone with a yawn. 

‘Well, no more will happen,’ said 

: Bee, “and I will never consent 
{to my daughter marrying such an indo- 
| lent creature.”’ 
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thar wuz mor’n twise az meny naburs, 
speshully in the kountry. When eny wun 
wuz sik in er naburhood, the pepul livin 
neer wud go rite in an help ol thay kud. 
Thay wud karry in litul delikases fur the 
sik wun an wach with him nites if twas 
nessary. If the man ov the hous wuz sik 
an kudn’t kut hiz gras or harvest hiz 
krops, thay wud mak er be an do it for 
him. Did thay take pay for it? Wall, 
I gues not. Thay wad hev felt insulted 














if thay hed ben ofurd muny. Pepy| We 
naburs then even if. thay livd sevruj ni 
distunt. In thoze days we didunt } 
traind nurses, but I think the gi » 
takun az good kare ov az thay ar now 

“Then thar wuz the naburhood gai 
ins an_piknix an huskin bees. w 
gatherd on an ekal footin. If thar yp, 
er skoundrel in the naburhood he wug |e 
out an hiz raskality wuzunt winkt g , 
tiz now evan if he wuz wuth meny thoy 
sans. Then er good: name kounted 
wuz wuth mor’n many. Now eyrythi, 
iz on the dolur basis an the untiteod 
mamon iz the supreem god ov this kouniry 
The rezult ov this skrambul fur 4), 
almity dolur hez ben tu_ kil out the hy, 
manity ov the pepul til meny oy ’g, 
havunt eny mor feelin than er brute f 
thoze livin neer ’em. If eny wun iz ail 
now days their own folks mus take ka 
ov him, or hev er traind nurs, an if hy 
hazunt plenty ov funds he mus go to the 
poorhous. The pepul livin neer’ ney, 
go in tu cheer or help the sik wun unle 
thay belong tu the sam» set or loge o: 
chuch, an then meny tims thay want pay 
fur what thay do. Sum pepul think th 
wurld iz growin betur, an tiz in gy 
respeks, but on the naburly line it ig po 
speshully in sites an vilages. God's |ay 
in the hart wud chang ol that an mak mey 
mor humane.’’ 

—_9——_—. 

_ How Long Do Apple Trees Liye? 

Though it is generally known that applg 
trees are longer lived than almost all otheg 
fruit trees, it is my opinion that fey 
realize how long apple trees live or hoy 
old the apple trees may be that are groy. 
ing on your homefarm. At Green’s Fru 
Farm the old orchard we found there whey 
we purchased the place must have beg 
seventy-five years old and yet they wer 
bearing fine fruit abundantly. It is nof 
unusual to hear of apple trees a hundred 
hme old. Now we hear of an Albemarl 

ippin tree in Nelson Co., Va., which is 
claimed to be 131 years old. Last year 
this tree bore eight barrels of apples 
Most people hold that old apple tree 
will not bear as fine fruit as young trees 
but I conclude this may not be true 
If old apple trees are given careful at 
tention, cultivation, the soil enriched and 
the trees carefully sprayed, my opinion 
is that as fine fruit can be grown on an 
old tree as on a young one. 

0 
Promoting Early Fruiting. 

Experienced fruit growers have learned 
that by pinching off the ends of the 
shoots of fruit trees, even those not long 
planted, they are able to secure more 
early fruiting. This pinching or nippin 
off the ends of shoots, even though no 
more than half an inch is nipped off, in 
June, July or August, tends to stop the 
growth of those branches and thus induces 
the formation of fruit buds. 

Every year I get hundreds of letters 
from readers of Green’s Fruit Growe 
asking what they can do to make thei 
young trees bear fruit. This pinching 
off the ends of the branches is one method 
An experienced fruit grower going througi 
his berry patches, vineyard or orchard of 
dwarf or other small trees is ever pinch 
ing off the ends of shoots, knowing we 
what the result will be. 

Any thing which stops or lessens thé 
growth of a branch or tree will tend to its 
early fruiting. A rabbit gnawed the 
bark seriously on the trunk of an applé 
tree at Green’s Fruit Farm. This injury 
threw the tree into immediate fruiting 
A cherry tree, very large and old, thé 
year before it died yielded the biggest 
crop of cherries I ever saw on any tree. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 











HE above copyrighted illustration kindly 


loaned to Green’s Fruit Grower by the 
publishers of the. New York Times, one of the 
greatest publications of its kind in the world, ides 
gives an elaborate idea of the arrangement of 
farm buildings and the embellishment of a 
farm home that should be of interest to every 








Farm 


building group on estete of Com 
averlooking Cold Spring Harbor, Hoppin. # Koen Architects. 











reader of these pages. The time has arrived when many men of wealth are investing in farm homes to which they can retire during the summer 


months, or, as is often the case, where they can spend the entire year with pleasure and profit. 
Many farms made beautiful and park like by men of wealth pay fairly good dividends or profits in western New York. Some of them are 


gestive. 


To the capitalist the above illustration will be sug- 


devoted to fine herds of Jersey or other full-blooded cattle, others to poultry, while the largest that I know of is devoted to orcharding of various 
kinds and the growing of small fruits, and they are proving profitable. 





———— 


George Had a Past. 
Miss Wanderly Dragged Out the Awful 
History of His Affair. 
Philadelphia Record. 


“George,’’? said Miss Wanderly sud- 
denly, ‘I want to ask you something.” 

“All right,’”? said young Goss lazily. 

“Were you ever engaged before?”’ 

“Wh—what!’’ exclaimed Goss. _ 
you ever were 
engaged to any other girl.’ 

“Why, what difference does it make?” 
asked Goss warily. ‘‘Well,’’? he added 
weakly, ‘‘what if I was?” 

“Then you _ were!’’ cried the young 
woman, breathlessly. ‘‘O, George! Was 
she pretty?” 

“Now, see here!’’ he demanded. What’s 

e use of ——’’ 

“You might. just as well tell me all 
about it, now, that you have confessed.” 

“You make it sound like a crime.”’ 

“It is,’? returned the girl succinctly. 
“It seems perfectly unbelievable that 
you could have cared for any other girl 
in the world but me! I wouldn’t have 
thought it of you! Was she pretty?” 

“She was,’’ said George, briefly. 

“You are too exasperating for any- 
thing!” cried the young woman. “Her 
being good looking only makes it worse. 
Still, you might be more explicit. Tell 
Ine, everythin instantly!’ 

“Why,’’ said Goss lamely, ‘‘there isn’t 
anything to tell! We were—er—just 
engaged !’’ 

“George, if I thought you could speak 
to any one about being engaged to me in 
that casual, uninterested way it would 

reak my heart!’’ 

“Do you want me to rave over her?’’ 
he demanded. 

“No!” explosively. 

“Then what on earth do you want me 

0?” 

“I don’t know,” said Miss Wanderly, 
quavering. ‘I think it’s because I’m so 
Upset. I didn’t dream that you ever—’”’ 

“Well I was twerity-four when I met 
‘teal suggested George. “I couldn’t 

Ip meeting girls before that!” 

“Girls!” eried Miss Wanderly. ‘“D— 
W—w—.\vas there more than one that you 
Were encaged to?”’ 

“Now, Evangeline!” cried the young 
Man, ‘\Vhy can’t you be happy in the 
Present and not dig up—’”’ 

“I fecl perfectly dreadful!” 


“I was s-so happy and con-contented-” 
Went on, presently. ‘‘I don’t see why 
you had to tell me all this and make me 
Miserable! It’s just like a man—thinking 
only of himself!” Why couldn’t you have 
let ‘me go on thinking you rohit cared 
thout me instead of on y giving me the 
-drexs of your affection? Why, you’ve 
been in love with so many girls and en- 
to most of ’em, I suppose, that 

I suppose I bore you 
death! J suppose you compare me 


with all these other girls and regret losing 
them and—’’ 

‘Stop!’’ cried George, ‘‘You pry it out 
of me by main force! By the way—I 
never thought of it till now—were you 
ever engaged before yourself?’’ 

“Answer me!’’ thundered the young 
man. 


_ Then Miss Wanderly spoke in a voice 
infinitesimally small. ‘We-l-ll, that is 
entirely different!’’ she said. 


——(»- > 


The Elixir of Life. 


While nostrum-mongers are vending 
specifics for the prolongation of life, here 
and there some sensible person of the old 
school finds the elixir of life in keeping 
the mind free from worry by hard work. 
The notion that work is a curse finds no 
favor with them; for they know that 
work, congenial work, is the greatest joy 
a@mancan have. ‘The busiest man is the 
happiest man,” said the late Sir Theodore 
Martin, and he gave proof of the sincerity 
of his convictions by working from twelve 
to sixteen hours a day. On his ninety- 
second birthday he made a speech and in 
it he said: ‘Excellence in any art or 
profession is attained only by hard and 
persistent work. Never believe that you 
are perfect. When a man imagines, even 
after years of striving, that he has attain- 
ed perfection, then his decline begins.’’ 
As a matter of fact, nothing keeps a man 
or woman young in spirit so much as 
taking up some important work. Think 
of Cato taking up the study of Greek 
literature at the age of eighty! The 
chances of his making much progress 
were, of course, comparatively small; 
but the novelty and charm of the new 
hobby could not fail to add delight to his 
days and therefore to prolong them. 
For, when men cease to take an interest 
in things, then the end is not far off.— 
Post Express. 


np 


Professor Felix Adler said that happi- 
ness is not essential to a successful mar- 
riage. The view which he presented was 
that the primary object of marriage is not 
to promote the happiness of those who 
are parties to the relation, but to kee 
burning the flame of human life, and, 
therefore, that the success of any mar- 
riage is to be measured and determined, 
ndt by the experience of the married per- 
son, but by the results attained in the 
way of yn Incidentally, he con- 
demned those selfish people who suppose 
their own happiness to be of more im- 
portance than anything else in the uni- 
verse and broadly intimated that the 
eagerness with which happiness is sought 
and the disposition to regard it as the 
ultimate and only rational end of exist- 
ence are among the most disquieting 
characteristics of the times in which we 
live-—Philadelphia ‘‘Inquirer.”’ 


Bees Help Fruit Men. 
WHAT AUTHORITIES SAY. 

Waite, in his bulletin on ‘“‘The Pollina- 
tion of Pear Flowers” (Bul. 5, Div. of 
Veg. ergy, U. 8. Dept. Agr.), after 
mentioning a large number of species of 
insects which visit pear blossoms says: 
“The common honey-bee is the most 
regular and important abundant visitor, 
and probably does more good than any 
other species.”’ 

The bees need protein as well as carbo- 
hydrates to make a well-balanced ration 
for the young growing insects. The 
honey, which contains the saccharin or 
carbohydrates, is stored in large quanti- 
ties, but the pollen, which contains the 
protein material, is not stored in any 
appreciable quantity; it is- practically 
gathered from day to day. Nature thus 
compels the bees to use every opportunity 
to gather pollen for the maintenance of 
the colony—for self-preservation, and 
thereby inducing them to pollinate the 
blossoms, which would otherwise be un- 
productive. 

BEES ARE PARTNERS TO FRUIT GROWERS. 

Dr. Fletcher, in 2 paper read before the 
Ontario Association of Bee-Keepers, said: 
“Tt can be shown that, owing to its size, 
weight, and habits, no insect is so well 
calculated to insure the fertilization of 
fruit blossoms as the honey-bee, which 
flies rapidly from plant to plant, and, by 
running over the flowers in search of 
pollen or nectar, brushes off the pollen 
and carries this vitalizing element on the 
hairs of its body to the next flower visited.’ 

Dr. Phillips says: ‘‘While the honey- 
bee is, perhaps ,no better equipped than 
other insects, especially other fess, for 
carrying pollen, there is one respect in 
which it outranks all others as a valuable 
asset to the fruit-grower. We are not 
able to propagate other insects in quan- 
tity, and introduce them to orchards at 
the proper time; but it is a very simple 
matter to carry in colonies of bees to 
insure a crop, if the weather is fit for the 
bees to fly. Many orchardists realize 
this, and keep bees solely for the benefits 
derived from cross-fertilization of the 
fruit blossoms.”’ 

Mr, McIntyre at the Califorriia State 
Fruit-Growers’ Association said. “A 
gentleman stated that he had a friend in 
this State who started into fruit-growing 
several years ago, locating thirty-five 
miles from any fruit-growing section, 
or where any bees were located. The 
first year that his trees blossomed, and 
in expectancy of at least some returns 
from his orchards, what should be the 
result but complete failure? He was 
advised to procure some bees to aid in 
the fertilization of the blossoms. He did 
so, and since then his orchard has been 
productive.” 

Mr. C. J. Berry, of Tulare County, 
California, whose fruit orchard contains 
ever 400 acres, says: “Bees and fruit 


go together. I can’t raise fruit without 
bees. Yes, sir’e. I have been all about 
my big orchard. Two years in succession 
I have put netting over some limbs of 
trees; and, while they blossomed all right, 
nary fruit, while on the same tree, where 
limbs were exposed to the aid of bees, 
plenty of fruit.” 

Dr. Fletcher, of the Ottawa Experiment 
Station, again says: “It will be: found 
that not only are flowers absolutely neces- 
sary to bees, as the source of their food— 
nectar and pollen—but that bees and 
ether insects are no less necessary to 
most flowers, so that their perpetuation 
may be secured. 

“This fact should be recognized by the 
fruit-grower above all others; for were it 
not for insects, and particularly for the 
honey-bee, his crop of fruits would be far 
less than they are every year, and even in 
some cases he would get no fruit at all. 


oo 


Nerves. 


A doctor gives this advice to his patients 
who are suffering from worn-out nerves. 
He says, according to the Commoner, 
study and labor with a definite object 
are better tonics than rest for many 
women. Hobbies are blessings when they 
lead one to forget themselves. Brain 
culture is a fine tonic, and hysteria cases 
need mental stimulation rather than 
sedatives. His advice is to study any- 
thing but yourself and your absolutely 
important feelings and sensations. Be 
useful; reach out into other lives, and 
touch upon the strong questions of the 
day. A complete change of work, though 
to the house-mother this is seemingly 
impossible, is one of the very best things 
for her. Long walks and romping with 
the children is good. To throw one’s 
self, heart and soul into some absorbing 
occupation will strengthen the nervous 
system, if not carried too far. The work 
cure should extend even to the invalid, 
confined to her couch, and there are many 
little, light duties that can be readily 
and absorbingly done by these ailing ones. 
It is not always that the hands alone can 
be brought into service; the mental 
faculties are often to be aroused, and set 
to work. Thinking for others, shunning 
sympathetic friends, looking for the 
funny things to be found, seeing the 
humorous side, are all better than medi- 
cines, and can every one be had by ‘‘who- 
soever will.’”? Think health, talk health, 
look health, and refuse to live under 2 
cloud, and you will see a difference 
“Just be glad.” It is a long Me Arp 
to laugh than to cry, if you only think so, 








‘“‘Are those eggs fresh?”’ asked the care 
ful housewife. 

“‘No, indeed, ma’am,”’ replied the honest 
clerk. ‘‘Theyre old enough to know that 
it’s impolite to talk back,”—Buffalo 
Express, 
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Yours—FREE! 


1914 Edition of the Book That Has 
SAVED Over FIVE MILLION 


OLLARS for Vehicle Buyers 


Save YOUR Share on 
One of The Beauties 
It Shows This Year— 


Readers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER are 
sending for Harry Phelps’ Big 1914 Book of 
Latest Styles by the Thousands. Be sure to get it! 








Shows Over 150 Photo- 
graphs on 140 Big Pages 


Phelps 14th Anntal Style Book of Split Hickory 
Vehicles for 1914 is ready—written by Phelps 
himself—shows you more latest brand new style 
buggies than 25 dealers could in 10 big cities. 
How he can guarantee to save you big money 
on price this season and make you a better 
buggy tc order. Why trade-marked Split 
Hickory Buggies are the best grade made. 
How you can test any style Split Hickory 
before you decide to keep it—the way 
nearly 200,000 others have. . Why it pays 

you to get your buggy new direct from 

the factory rather than to buy from ‘‘job 

lot’’ or ‘‘stock-made’’ buggies that 

dealers are carrying. Remember: 


HELPS has nearly 200,000 customers, who will 
tell you that he will not only make you a detter 
buggy, but save you alot of money. He’s the 
biggest personal buggy maker in the world of 

made-to-order buggies—selling direct to the user 
—and high-grade harness, too, if you want harness. 
Thousands of regular Green’s Frutt Grower readers have 
been among Phelps’ best customers for fourteen years. 
He’ll tell you who they are—near your place. He has 
a warm personal feeling toward the readers of this paper 
and comes here regularly to tell you about his latest styles 
and money-saving prices. Phelps’ big business has been’ built on quality 
of his Split Hickory Vehicles— and on the recommendations of his 
customers to their neighbors and friends. So, if you never sent your 
name to him, you’d better do it now, whether you are ready to buy yet 
or not, because this season he is making the best offers possible in improve- 
ments and style on highest-grade-made, longest-service buggies. His book 
tells the whole story—gives prices—savings from $25.00 up and describes 


Bigger Selection Than Ten Big 
Dealers’ Stores Can Show You 
H. C. PHELPS, De csiiliines 


President 


every job complete, just as Phelps makes it to order. 


He knows, too. 


. He stands right over every one of his jobs in the making, and knows that the very 


best materials and expert workmanship go into it. 


In his book he tells you in his 


own experienced words, about values—and Phelps knows—and how to avoid weak 
spotsin buggies. He stands right byhis Split Hickory jobs—points out in photo- 


graph the parts you ought to examine. 


Shows you in colors and photographs 


on page inserts in his book three feet across, just exactly what he makes and 


what he puts into every Split Hickory. 


He stands right back of any Split 


Hickory and you can test it on vour own roads behind your own horses, 


Split Hickory 
Vehicles 


Send Your Name on a Postal and Let Phelps’ 


Nearly 200,000 Customers’ 


Experience Show 


You How to SAVE $25.00 and Up. 


Phelps’ business is bigger than 
ever. Othermakersselling through 
the dealers, are going out of busi- 
ness on account of automobiles. 
But he figures that everybody 
needs a buggy whether they have 
an automobile or not, and that 
every automobile owner wants a 
buggy anyway—for times when 
he can’t run his machine. 


Decide to investigate Phelps’ 


better plan now. He wants 

to satisfy you as a new 

customer—first, last and 

all the time—to sell you not 

only one Split Hickory, but to 

please you so much and to save you so 

much money that you will never be willing 

to buy at any other place, any other way or any 
other buggy. but the kind he makes. And Phelps 
is the only one that such buggy values can be 
bought from. Write at once and see. 


Try Any Buggy Phelps Makes FREE 


On Hard Roads—30 DAYS 


Return It If Not As Represented — Guaranteed 2 Years If You Keep It 


Don’t get Split Hickory Vehicles mixed 
up with any other buggies made—they’re 
entirely different. Higher grade—better 
style—better trimmed, better painted. 
longer lived, easier running—that’s be- 
cause they’re made to order, just as you 
want them 


Station 26 


ae 


Woodwork in running gear and YY 
shafts, cf straight grained, sécond yk 
growth Shellbark Split Hickory— 
wheels celebrated triple A grade 
found on no other vehicles as ex- 
plained fully in book. Address 


H. C. PHELPS, President 


The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Company 





Columbus, Ohio 


The Largest Buggy Factory in the World Selling Direct to Consumer 
































